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The smoke that heralds an unfriendly fire is indeed frightful. But it may also 
be useful! There are many places where the smoke itself can be utilized to give 
an automatic signal so swiftly that fire can be smothered while still in its smol- 
dering stages. 

ADT automatic smoke detection and alarm service goes into action at the 
first tell-tale puff of smoke, and by being faster than the flames, can save untold 
damage in areas such as: 


Record-storage vaults Fur vaults 

Computer and electronic data Heating, ventilating or air conditioning-ducts 
processing rooms and electrical Bins containing seasonal stock such as 
switching centers hops or tobacco 


The system operates automatically to call emergency forces and to sound a 
local alarm. In duct systems it will also act automatically and simultaneously to 
shut off air-circulation fans and close dampers. 

For information on the full line of ADT Protection Services, write for free 
booklet (Canada and U.S. only). Or call an ADT security specialist, listed in 
your phone book under Fire Alarms and Burglar Alarms. 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. 
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Linda Burke, Editor 
Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


We Four... 


The University of Connecticut and Connecticut Valley Chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc. on the occasion of the Sixth Annual Risk Manage- 
ment Institute held on the campus at Storrs, Connecticut on September 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

Co-sponsored by the School of Business Administration of the University of Connecti- 
cut and our own Connecticut Valley Chapter, this is one of the outstanding educational 
programs of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 

We are happy to dedicate the September 1961 issue of The National Insurance 
Buyer to this achievement. 


About the Cover. 


The Wilbur L. Cross Library on the campus of the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut, was named for a former governor of the State. 
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The National Insurance Buyer, a publication of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., does not assume responsibility for the points 
of view or opinions of its contributors. It does accept responsibility for 
giving them an opportunity to express such views and opinions in its 


columns. 


The National Insurance Buyer, published bi-monthly (January, March, May, July, September and Novem- 
ber) as the official publication of The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. Linda Burke, Editor. Copyright 1961 by the American ‘Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. Subscription $6.00 a year. Advertising rates on request. 
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The LOOK Safety 


You can actually see safety in your company. You can see it in your no-claim or low- 
claim records for workmen’s compensation. In higher output, because reduced accidents 
mean fewer lost hours. In freedom from a multitude of hazards, great and small, that 
cut quality and raise costs. 


J&H safety engineers are available to point the way to safety ... survey your plant... 
uncover risks... and suggest ways to reduce them. In one plant, for example, J&H 
recommended a new type of “total enclosure” goggles to replace more cumbersome face 
shields. The change boosted production and curtailed eye injuries. 


Safety engineering, loss control, worldwide service are three of the many advantages 
offered by J&H-—since 1845, the most experienced insurance brokerage firm in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS +» EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 


63 WALL STREET ¢e NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Seattle 
Wilmington + Minneapolis + Atlanta « Montreal +» Toronto + Winnipeg + Vancouver + London + Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo » Curitiba + Belo Horizonte « Campinas + Caracas + Maracaibo + Puerto La Cruz 
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American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


Appoints Three New Vice Presidents 


The rapid growth and expansion of the American 


Society of Insurance Management, Inc. required the 


appointment of three new vice-presidents, appointed a a 
recently by T. V. Murphy, president, ASIM. They 
are: Frank Hornby, Jr., Insurance Manager for J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., New York; Paul G. Stickler, In- 
4 surance Manager for Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond, Virginia; and Lon Varnadore, Insurance 
Manager for Weyerhaeuser Company, Tacoma, 


Washington. 


These new officers were approved by a vote of the 
members of ASIM in May in anticipation of the de- 
velopment of new and expanded programs in leg- 


islation (State and Federal levels), finance and mem- 


bership, research and surveys dealing with rates, Paul G. Stickler 
policy forms and other matters of interest to mem- 
bers of ASIM. Each new officer will appoint a com- 


mittee to administer the program assigned to him. 


Lon Varnadore 
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Products and Contractual 


by 


Liability Insurance 


Herbert P. Schoen 


Associate General Counsel 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Herbert P. Schoen 


Mr. Herbert P. Schoen is Associate General 
Counsel of the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company and Assistant General Counsel 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. Schoen, a member of the Hartford staff 
since 1946, was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege and Harvard Law School and is a member 
of the New York and Connecticut Bars. A na- 
tive of Glens Falls, New York, Mr. Schoen was 
associated with the Columbia University Di- 
vision of War Research from 1941 until 1943 
when he entered the U.S. Navy. He joined the 
Hartford upon his discharge in 1946 and. was 
advanced to Assistant General Counsel in 1952. 


Things are happening fast in the product legal 
liability field. The recent legal developments and the 
trend they represent are of vital importance to prod- 
uct manufacturers and to you, their insurance buy- 
ers. 


Now, what is this trend? It is a noticeable and 
articulate design in legislative and judicial thinking 
toward providing protection for the consumer re- 
gardless of negligence or knowledge of the defect. 
(Henningsen v. Bloomfield Motors, Inc. and Chrysler 
Corp. (May 9, 1960) Supreme Court of New Jersey 
161 A(2)69 at 77, hereafter called the Chrysler 
Case.) 


Such legislative thinking is illustrated by the Uni- 
form Commercial Code adopted by some 9 states 
(see below), including Pennsylvania back in Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, extending warranties to the family, 
household or guest of the buyer—thus eliminating 
the classical requirement of privity of contract for 
such beneficiaries. This we will explore later in 
some detail. 


And such judicial thinking is illustrated by the 
poliomyelitis vaccine cases which are now on their 
way through the California courts. (Gottsdanker v. 
Cutter Laboratories (July 12, 1960) District Court 
of Appeals, California, 6 California Reporter 320, 
hereinafter called the Cutter Laboratories Case.) 
Therein the lower court not only brought in ver- 
dicts against Cutter Laboratories but the jury drew 
a thoughtful and careful statement setting forth 
that the jury had first considered the issue of 
negligence and had: 


“from a preponderance of the evidence con- 
cluded that the defendant Cutter Laboratories, 
was not negligent either directly or by infer- 
ence.” (Emphasis added) 


But, as to breach of warranty, the jury said: 


“With regard to the law of warranty, how- 
ever, we feel that we have no alternative but 
to conclude that Cutter Laboratories came to 
market * * * (with) vaccine which when given 
to plaintiffs caused them to come down with 
poliomyelitis, thus resulting in a breach of war- 
ranty. For this cause alone we find in favor 
of plaintiffs.” (Emphasis added) 


(More on page 36) 
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Guard your capital 
investment... 


with 


American Credit insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 
... and your credit risk begins. From that point 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiv- 
able . . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents ...is commercial credit insur- 
ance. An ACI policy, with new and broader cover- 
age, is the soundest way to guard your capital 
investment. 


12m WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your Insur- 
ance agent. . . or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


7 Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
‘ booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over 
INSURANCE, Dept. 33, 300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. 
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Is 

the 

| Corporate 

Insurance 
Buyer 


Being 


“SOLD 
DOWN 
the 


RIVER?” 


by 
M. G. Jackson 
Manager of Insurance 
Vulcan Materials Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


M. G. Jackson 


M. G. JACKSON, Manager of In- 
surance, Safety and Pension Ad- 
ministration, Vulean Materials 
Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Graduate of Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, 
Texas, and University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Texas. Attended 
South Texas College of Law and 
did graduate work in the field of 
insurance, 


Before assuming his present 
position in 1958, he was em- 
ployed as Insurance Manager for 
a Texas food distributor and 
operator of supermarkets for five 
years. Prior to that time, he 
spent five years with a large in- 
surance company in claims, sales 
and engineering. He was also a 
research chemist for Shell Oil 
Company, and a laboratory su- 
pervisor for Goodyear Synthetic 
Rubber Company. 


He has served as Vice Presi- 
dent of the Retail Food Division 
of the National Safety Council, a 
member of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers, a member 
of the Executive Committee of 
the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., and also 
a member of the Industry Com- 
mittee of that organization, and 
is currently President of the Ala- 
bama Society of. Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc. 


I address you not as the Presi- 
dent of Alabama Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., ASIM, but 
only as an insurance buyer who 
sees some smoke signals on the 
horizon. I choose to make this 
statement because what I am about 
to say may be challenging in nature 
and certainly a lot of it will not 6 
be a pat on the back to any of us. ~~ 

In the way of prefacing later 
statements I shall make, I would 
like to say I do not believe that we 
are basically a_ socialistically in- 
clined people, nor do I believe in 
the veiled threat that the govern- 
ment is going to nationalize insur- 
ance; however, there definitely will 
be more government in business 
in the next four years and there 
appear to be serious and continued 
threats of sporadic government ex- 
cursions into the insurance field. 

I do not believe this reflects dis- 
satisfaction with our capitalistic 
system, but I think the answer lies 
in the fact that security has come 
to be a dominant goal of our Amer- 
ican way of life, and all of us to 
a large measure are responsible be- 
cause of our sitting back and al- 
lowing it to happen and, in some 
instances, asking for it. 

A danger we must all realize is 
that the government is not only 
the largest insurance buyer in theg) 
United States, but is also the fast © 
est growing of all the nation’s 
insurers. 

(More on page 20) 
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==OUR GOAL ALWAYS IS TO WORK Pe 
==OUT AN INSURANCE PROGRAM | 
= THAT'S IN PERFECT HARMONY WITH oe 
YOUR NEEDS x 


R. B. JONES & SONS INC 


i 301 WEST 11TH, VICTOR 2-1230, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ' 
CHICAGO * JOPLIN * JEFFERSON CITY * NO. KANSAS CITY ! 
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Pension Plan 


GEOFFREY N. CALVERT, Vice 
President and Director, Consult- 
ing Actuarial Division of Alexz- 
ander & Alexander, Inc., has 
been engaged for many years in 
working with industrial corpo- 
rations in America in connec- 
tion with their pension plans. He 
has handled many problems aris- 
ing from mergers and readjust- 
ments to pension plans which 
have become obsolete. He has 
made considerable studies of the 
investment aspects of retirement 
and other fringe benefit plans. 

Mr. Calvert has also made a 
continuing study of the relation 
between insured and_ trusteed 
pension plans, and is considered 
to be an authority on the rela- 
tionship of the one to the other. 
He is one of the original authors 
of the method of funding known 
as “split funding,” now coming 
into fairly widespread use. Some 
years ago he became interested 
in the problem of designing a 
sound pension plan which would 
automatically keep abreast of in- 
flationary trends, and in 1954, in 
conjunction with National Air- 
lines, launched a pioneer “‘cost- 
of-living” pension plan which 
has since become very widely 
quoted. 

He has also had considerable 
experience in the design and es- 
tablishment of plans of the so- 
called “equity unit” type. Mr. 
Calvert is the author of various 
technical papers, booklets, and 
articles dealing with various as- 
pects of retirement plans. In 
1946 he established the statisti- 
cal division of the World Bank 
in Washington. 


or 


Profit Sharing Plan? 


by 
Geoffrey N. Calvert 
Vice President 
Alexander & Alexander, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Address Before the First Annual Insurance Conference, Sponsored by |. 
Alabama Society of Insurance Management, Inc., ASIM—June 8, 1961). @ 4 


In many years of experience 
working with companies in the es- 
tablishment and overhaul of retire- 
ment plans, there are two kinds of 
errors which we have found more 
frequently than any others. These 
are: 


(a) The use of individual pol- 
icies for funding pension 
plans when other, more eco- 
nomical funding methods 
could have been used, and 


(b) The establishment of profit 
sharing plans when soundly 
designed pension plans could 
have been established. 


In each ease, the reason is usually 
a lack of basic understanding of 
what is involved, and of the al- 
ternatives. Sometimes, a proposal 
to establish one of these types oly j 
Geoffrey N. Calvert plan will finish up by producing 
' the other through a simple process 
of fright and reaction. 


(More on page 28) 
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GREEN PASTURES FOR ELSIE 


Few cows have ever had it quite so good as Elsie. Survey- 
ing the world from her private pasture in upstate New 
York, she has seen the Borden’s line broaden to include 
1000 different products. The food packages alone sell 
at the rate of 3% billion a year. 

And, although she may not entirely approve, she has 
seen the Borden's label on a diversity of new non-milk 
products—everything from clams to plastic garden hose. 

But Borden's still owes it all—or a lot of it—to Elsie. 

Elsie’s placid mien is due, in part, to protection by 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


INA —Insurance Company of North America — pioneer 
in “packaging” insurance into simpler, broader and much 
more economical coverage. This “package” concept — 
plus experience, flexibility and billion-dollar assets—has 
made INA the leading insurer of American business large 
and small. Why not put INA to work for your business ? 

In your personal coverage, too, INA “packaging” offers 
simpler and more economical coverage for your home, 
your car, yourself. Your INA agent or any broker will 
gladly explain how. Call him—and get acquainted with INA. 
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Effective Competition 


under 


State Regulation 


by 


Vestal Lemmon, General Manager 


National Association of Independent Insurers 


(Address Before the Eighth Annual Insurance Conference—Houston Society of Insurance Management, 


Competitive insurance is not a 
dead issue in Texas. It has met 
every conceivable test in the other 
49 states. It has proven itself to 
be the most practical approach to 
the problems of the fire and casu- 
alty industry and clearly serves the 
public interest in the best tradi- 
tions of the American free enter- 
prise system. 

The word competition has been 
used by some people as a “scare 
word” to conjure up the spectre of 
the jungle-type economic system of 
the 19th Century, with unrestrict- 
ed price wars and insolvencies. 

These are the fears which are 
played on expertly by the advo- 
cates of monopoly, regimentation 
and uniformity. They constantly 
plague the public ear with warn- 
ings of financial chaos, bankrupt 
companies and a hundred other 
kindred woes. They blissfully ig- 
nore the facts that there has been 
as much insolvency in Texas under 
its uniform rate laws as in the rest 
of the country combined. 

I noticed a story in a recent in- 
surance trade journal which car- 
ried the headline: “MUTUAL AGENTS 
ARE WARNED THAT UNRESTRAINED 
COMPETITION WILL HURT ALL.” 

They pretend to have an issue. 
But they know perfectly well we 
never have and never will advocate 
or promote “unrestrained competi- 
tion” of the sort they are using as 
a straw man. We are talking to- 


10 


ASIM, April 12, 1961) 


day about effective competition. To 
make sure there is no misunder- 
standing on this point, I would like 
to take a few minutes to review the 
history of competition under state 
regulation. 

For more than 75 years, the in- 
surance industry was held to be 
outside the purview of federal 
laws affecting interstate commerce, 
and all regulatory authority was 
deemed to repose with the various 
states. In 1944, the United States 
Supreme Court reversed a 75-year- 
old decision and held that insur- 
ance was commerce and subject to 
the federal antitrust laws where it 
involved interstate commerce. 

This decision created momentary 
uncertainty over the course of fu- 
ture regulation. To fill the gap, 
Congress early in 1945 enacted 
Public Law 15 (the McCarran Act) 
which delegated to the states con- 
ditional regulatory authority over 
insurance. State regulation of in- 
surance, therefore, is a privilege 
granted by Congress, not a consti- 
tutional right. 

Written into the House Judiciary 
Report accompanying Public Law 
15 was this admonition: 


“Nothing in this bill is to be 
so construed as indicating it to 
be the intent or desire of Con- 
gress to require or encourage the 
several states to enact legisla- 
tion that would make it com- 
pulsory for any insurance com- 


pany to become a member of rat- 
ing bureaus or charge uniform 
rates. It is the opinion of Con- 
gress that competitive rates on 
a sound financial basis are in the 
public interest.” 


Today only Texas defies this ad- 
monition against mandatory uni- ) 
form rates for automobile and cas- 
ualty insurance. 

In other states, healthy price 
competition is allowed to operate 
as a powerful regulator. This 
greatly aids the insurance commis- 
sioner in guarding the public inter- 
est by assuring that rates are not 
excessive. Those laws give the in- 
dependent insurance company an 
opportunity to pass on to the pub- 
lic the benefits of more efficient 
management and operations while, 
at the same time, empowering the 
commisisoner to prevent unsound 
rates or unfairly discriminatory 
practices. 

The development of independent 
companies as a major factor is 
comparatively recent. They range 
from hundreds of small local firms 
to some of the giants in the indus- 
try. The independents write more 
than two billion dollars in premi- 
ums including about 40 per cent of 
the total automobile insurance 
written in the United States. ') 

The independent insurers have 
led the fight for the right of the 


(More on page 18) 
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Insurance should be a working partner! 


Is yours hopeful.....or helpful’? 


How do you measure a company’s ability to handle 
your business insurance? Financial strength . . . ex- 
perience . . . country-wide facilities . . . all are 
important. But a prime measurement also should 
be its attitude toward your safety program. 

For example, an insurance company can take 
the “hopeful” attitude . . . just hoping that, with 
luck, you’ll have fewer losses than average. 

At #2tna Casualty we think a helpful attitude 
makes more sense. Along with your agent or broker, 
we work closely with you on the development of 
your safety program. Our Engineering Department 


Get the insurance that works for your business 


A 


SS 


has two hundred and fifty experienced engineers in 
offices throughout the country, who are trained to 
look for practical solutions to safety problems. And 
remember, an improved accident record can not 
only result in lower premiums, but also in less em- 
ployee lost time, higher production and more profit. 

This is tna Casualty’s ““P.S.-Personal Service” 
in action. It is only one example of 4tna’s helpful 
attitude . .. one reason why so many of the nation’s 
largest businesses place their insurance with our 
company. If such an attitude makes sense to you, 
ask your agent or broker about tna Casualty. 
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Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions e ° er) 
"Personal Serwice | 

A tna Casualty and Surety Company Hartford 15, Conn. « Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company « Standard Fire Insurance Company « The Excelsior Life, Canada a 
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Health Insurance 


Because of its important rela- 
tionship to the public welfare, it is 
not surprising that the effectiveness 
of voluntary health insurance has 
been the subject of numerous pub- 
lic inquiries throughout the nation. 
Some of the more important in- 
clude the Clark Study for the 
United States Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Magnuson Commission 
report to the President of the 
United States, the report of the 
Commission on Financing Hospital 
Care, the Wolverton Committee in- 
quiries in the United States House 
of Representatives, and the special 
studies of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Sev- 
eral of the states have recently 
completed or will soon complete 
studies to do with the provision 
and cost of medical care and its 
financing. Privately sponsored re- 
search agencies and several uni- 
versities also are studying perti- 
nent aspects of voluntary health 
insurance as it relates to medical 
economics. During the past two 
decades, measures to provide vary- 
ing types of compulsory govern- 
ment health programs have been 
introduced to Congress. 

So it must be recognized, that 
at all levels of government, in the 
public press, and other channels of 
communication, there has been in- 
creasing concern expressed, cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, touching up- 
on the eventual possibility of some 
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for 


Retired Employees 


by 


Charles D. Scott 


At the present time some 130 
million Americans, 73 per cent 
of the population, are protected 
by some form of voluntary 
health insurance, compared to 7 
per cent of the population so pro- 
tected twenty years ago. This 
spectacular increase in the num- 
ber of insured persons displays 
a high degree of public accept- 
ance of voluntary health insur- 
ance programs. It serves to in- 
dicate the magnitude of the 
medico-socio-economic role which 
voluntary health insurance has 
been called upon to assume. In 
so doing, it has relieved the gov- 
ernment and the tax structure 
of the burden of providing for 
the medical care of our citizens 
on a broad population basis, has 
preserved freedom of choice and 
non-interference in the doctor- 
patient relationship, and has 
made available to the public, 
mechanisms which are flexible 
and sensitive at once to the vary- 
ing needs of individuals and 
groups in various parts of the 
nation, as well as to the dynamic 
evolution which surrounds the 
provision of medical care. 


form of governmental encroach- 
ment into the field of voluntary 
health insurance. 

Voluntary health insurers can be 
and are responsive to the chang- 
ing needs of the public and the ad- 
vances in modern medical care. 
Twenty years ago, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of health insurance 
policies were limited in scope, cov- 


ering services connected with 
short hospital stays. In the years 
since, keeping pace with the star- 
tling progress in medicine, health 
insurance coverage has been con- 
tinuously broadened and improved. 
As you are well aware, one of 
the most complexing problems con- 
fronting the voluntary health care 
system today is the rising cost of 
medical care with its attendant in- 
crease in financing cost. The major 
factors contributing to this increase 
in medical care cost are: infla- 
tion; advances in medical sciences 
creating the need for new and ex- 
pensive equipment, drugs, diagnos- 
tic and laboratory work; improper 
insurance policy design, resulting 
in the ineffective application of 
the medical care dollar; intentional 
abuse and unintentional misuse of 
health insurance, occurring pri- 
marily because of lack of under- 
standing of the insuring mechan- 
ism on the part of employees, em- 
ployers, doctors and hospitals. 
Within the insurance industry 
there is full realization of the need 
for cooperative action by all groups 
interested in the economics of 
financing medical care. The Health 
Insurance Council, which is a fed- 
eration of insurance associations, 
was conceived in the recognition of 
the need for effective liaison be- 
tween the insurance industry and 
the providers of medical care. As 
(More on page 48) 
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tackle the total 


Almost any reasonably well managed insurance agency or brokerage 
firm can write and deliver the normal forms of insurance, but broad 
experience is required where the problem needs the application of special 
skills or underwriting imagination. We pioneered in the fields of blanket 
deductibles, all-risk floater, unknown hazard (‘Umbrella’) liability, 
EXPERIEN a and catastrophe medical. They were most unusual—almost spectacular 
—once. Today they are the usual and we are already in sight of a | 


~ “a single insurance policy covering a business against all of the insurable 
hazards to its property, earnings and people. 


This development has resulted in, for service and underwriting spe- 
cialists, a constant combination and consolidation of talents, and in- 
creasingly high standards of professional excellence for young men now 
in the business and for those who will enter it. 


Fred. S. James & Co., with-a steady eye on the future, is educating 
its young men to “Tackle the total problem.” 


FRED. S. JAMES & Co. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


a 
we 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK « BUFFALO © PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH * DETROIT * MINNEAPOLIS * OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND 
SEATTLE * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * LONDON 
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Insurance 


and the 


Motor Carrier 


by 


Harry G. de la Torre 


Director of Insurance and Legal Department 


Jack Cole Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


(Address Before the Georgia-Alabama Accounting and Finance Council, May 25, 1961 


Have you ever stopped to think 
what could happen to your com- 
pany, its real estate and its rolling 
stock that might put it out of busi- 
ness? Have you ever thought of 
what you should do to assure your 
company of staying in business if 
it ever does happen? The answer 
is an adequate and comprehensive 
insurance program. 

One of the problems and costs 
of operating a modern trucking 
firm is maintaining ‘adequate in- 
surance” in all areas of exposure. 
Insurance coverages. should be 
broad enough to remove the possi- 
bility of uninsured claims and with 
amounts sufficient to remove the 
possibility of claims or verdicts be- 
yond the policy limits and the as- 
sured’s ability to pay. 

In the beginning, I would like to 
emphasize that the need for ade- 
quate insurance requirements var- 
ies as widely in the trucking indus- 
try as any other aspect of opera- 
tion of the individual carrier. From 
a practical standpoint, it is hardly 
possible to outline a program that 
will serve the needs and meet the 
requirements of each individual 
carrier. A complete analysis of the 
operation of the individual carrier 
should be made to determine the 
individual requirements so _ that 
adequate insurance can be provided 
in all areas of exposure. 

In this article, I have undertaken 
to deal with the highlights of the 
coverage needed to meet the re- 
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HARRY C. de la TORRE, Di- 
rector Insurance and Legal De- 
partment, Jack Cole Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Born in 
Puerto Rico where he attended 
grade school and high school. 
A graduate of the University of 
Alabama. Holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Laws. Did graduate work in 
Languages and Foreign Rela- 
tions at the University of Ala- 
bama and also taught Spanish. 

Became associated with Jack 
Cole Company 10 years ago (in 
January, 1951). Worked in the 
Claims and Insurance Depart- 
ment. In 1952 promoted to 
Claims Attorney. Later, in 1954 
promoted to Director of Claims 
and Insurance. Became Director 
Insurance and Legal Department 
in 1956. Helped organize The 
Northeastern Motor Carriers 
Claim Conference while in 
charge of Cargo Claim Depart- 
ment of Jack Cole Company and 
also maintained membership in 
the National Freight Claim 
Council of A.T.A. 

Charter Member and Director 
of the Alabama Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc. Cur- 
rently Chapter Representative 
and member of Board of Direc- 
tors of American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc. Mem- 
ber of the Alabama Claims As- 
sociation. 


quirements of a company such as 
ours. Each of the items under dis- 
cussion may vary widely depending 
upon the needs of the individual 
carrier. 

Insurance plays a very impor- 
tant role in motor-carrier opera- 
tions. Some of the types of insur- 
ance which are used by motor car- 
riers are comparable to those ap- 
plicable to other businesses, such 
as fire insurance on terminal build- 
ings, office equipment, and the like. 

With the development of the mo- 
tor-carrier industry, there arose 
the need for different and new 
types of insurance especially adapt- 
ed to it. The result has been the 
development of elaborate programs 
designed to provide comprehensive 
coverage for all phases of carrier 
operation. 

With the advent of motor-carrier 
transportation, various states es- 
tablished minimum insurance re- 
quirements covering certain phases 
of carrier operations, as one of the 
conditions for granting the carrier 
authority to operate intrastate. 

Part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act grants the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power 
to prescribe reasonable rules and 
regulations applicable to brokers 
and carriers in order to afford 
protection to passengers and ship- 
pers utilize motor-carrier 
transportation. 

The insurance available to the 


(More on page 26) 
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“| like a man who 
gets things done” | 


“We can count on Sam Austin of American Mutual,” says 
President Charles W. Coker of Sonoco Products Company of 
Hartsville, South Carolina. “Sam leaves no loose ends and he 
knows the answers to our problems. With his help, over the past 
five years, we’ve been able to reduce our Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion cost 43.5% below the average of the industry.” 

Better protection —lower costs are our constant aim in serv- 
gndcores, President Chases W. ing policyholders. See the American Mutual man in your area. 

Coker, left, discusses produc- He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Remember, every American 
tion with Sam Austin, Sales Mutual office is fully staffed with experts .. . who are there when 


Manager of American Mutual's they’re needed. 
office in Columbia, S.C. Sonoco 
has twelve other plants from 
coast to coast, all insured with 


>roducts Company, world’s 
largest producer of paper tubes | 


merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


©1961, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts | 
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Fourth Annual Insurance Conference 


Is Sponsored By 


Dallas-Fort Worth Area Chapter, ASIM 


On September 8, 1961, Dallas-Fort Worth Area Chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., sponsored the 
fourth annual insurance conference at the Hotel Adolphus in 
Dallas. 


Program 


Conference Opening 


“Who Controls Accidents” 


Mr. T. D. Hughston, Director of Training 
Texas Power and Light Company ; Dallas 


“After the Accident” 


Mr. Jackson Bogert, Claims Coordinator 
Texas Employers Insurance Association; Dallas 


“The Regulation of Non-Admitted Insurance” 


Mr. Paul G. Stickler, Manager, Insurance and 
Real Estate Department 


Reynolds Metals Company; Richmond, Virginia 


Luncheon 


“The Defense Never Rests” 


Mr. Emil C. Rassman, Partner 
Rucker and Rassman; Midland, Texas 


“Umbrella Liability Reappraised” 


Mr. Willard Crotty, C.P.C.U. 
Ellis-Smith and Company; Dallas 


The Problem Clinic 


Chairman: Mr. Don Mackaman; Campbell-Taggart Associ- 
ated Bakeries, Dallas 


Members: Mr. Don Guest; Morton Foods, Dallas 


Mr. Raymond Harrison; American Petrofina, 
Dallas 


Mr. R. T. Lafferty; Lone Star Steel Company, 
Dallas 


Mr. Fred Silverthorn, Republic National Bank, 
Dallas 


Hervey Chevrette Is Elected 
President of Connecticut Valley 
Chapter, ASIM 


Hervey Chevrette of Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Company has_ been 
elected president of Connecticut 
Valley Chapter, ASIM. 


Serving with Mr. Chevrette are: 
Annetta M. Merlino, City of Hart- 
ford, vice-president; Charles Ra- 
mage, Connecticut Light & Power 
Company, treasurer; and Fred S. 
Pickford, The Hartford Gas Com- 
pany, secretary. 


Connecticut Valley Chapter was 
a co-sponsor of the Sixth Annual 
Risk Management Institute, held 
on the University of Connecticut 
Campus in September 1961. 


Don Henning Is Elected 
President of Northern California 
Chapter, ASIM 


On July 20, 1961 Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter elected new officers 
and directors for the year 1961 to 
1962: President—Donald W. Henn- 
ing, Permanente Cement Company ; 
Vice-President — Julian E. Imig, 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
finery Co., Ltd.; Treasurer, How- 
ard W. Reed, East Bay Municipal 
District; and Secretary—John C. 
Deacon, Spreckels Sugar Company. 


Directors elected are: Martin S. 
Seaney, Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration; O. C. Levo, Hills Bros. Cof- 
fee, Inc.; immediate past president, 
Justin A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company; Edmund 
D. Leonard, California Self-Insur- 
ers Association ; Robert G. Ottesen, 
Utah Construction and Mining 
Company; and representative to 
ASIM Board of Directors—F. W. 
Ahlert, The Western Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 
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... but there are never bargains 


in insurance protection 


Buyer beware! Complete coverage and bargain rates 
don’t go together. Get one, vou can't get the other! 
Which does not mean that there is no such thing as fine 
insurance protection at low cost. There is — and Manu- 
facturers Mutual provides it every day of the week. 


Here’s why we can. Ours is strictly a mutual company. 
We serve only one master — the policvholder. All 
premiums cover expenses and losses only. Everything 
left over goes back to policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends after deduction of a small amount for establishing 
reserves to meet the infrequent but severe catastrophe 
loss. Net premium costs are reduced. Because we accept 


only preferred risks, our experience is far better than 
average. This is reflected in lower costs. Our loss preven- 
tion service is unequalled. To 125 vears experience we 
add a continuing program of inspection, engineering 
and research. Daily we know better how to help policy- 
holders prevent — as well as to fight — fires. Again, 
losses are reduced and costs cut. 

Take the first step towards enjoving complete insurance 
protection at low net premium cost. Phone, wire or 
write the nearest Manufacturers Mutual district office* 
today. It could save your company tomorrow ! 


*See reverse side for District Office nearest you. 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. 


Over $75,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 
The oldest, largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <F. M> Companies 
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where a Policy 


of Loss Prevention 


makes your Policy worth more 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 
129 Mill Street 


CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 
54 Center Street, Box 275 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


2318 Field Bidg., 135 So. LaSalle St. 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 
109 Roger Blidg., 1720 Section Road 


DALLAS 4, TEXAS 
Room 304A—3200 Maple Avenue 


DENVER 6, COLORADO 
104 Fillmore Street 


Manufactu 


1500 TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
Grand Bldg., 18230 Grand River Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN 


108 Bldg. A, 5906 North Port Washington Rd. 


MONTREAL 6, P.Q., CANADA 
310 Victoria Avenue, Westmount, P.Q. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Room 1506, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
580 Independence Life Bldg. 
99 South Lake Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 
Room 903, 18 West Chelten Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
3 Gateway Center, 401 Liberty Ave., Rm. 1452 


ROVIDENCE 1, 


PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
1000 Turks Head Building 


ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
174 Lafayette Road 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


2218 Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Pacific National Bank Bldg. 
Bellvue Square, Bellvue (Seattle) 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
201 South Central Ave. 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
42 Charles Street, East 


WABAN 68, MASSACHUSETTS 
81 Wyman Street 


RHODE ISLAND 


The oldest, the largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the eight Factory Mutual <EM> Companies 


No. 260 in a series 


HOME 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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HOME OFFICES: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - 


You'll enjoy TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


NO WASTE 


Today many Group policyholders are con- 
cerned about the rising cost of health 
insurance. Prudential’s six-point Group Claim 
Control program safeguards against misuse 
of health insurance benefits. It helps keep 
claims at a reasonable level and helps make 
sure that there is no waste of Group Health 
Insurance claim dollars. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA - MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA - HICAGO, ILLINOIS + HOUSTON, TEXAS * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * BOSTON, MASS. * TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 
COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


@ “Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


@ “All Risks” on Real 
and Personal Property 


@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


@ Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD'S 


and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 


& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


1211 Garret Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


32 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


| Effective Competition — Lemmon 


(From page 10) 


auto owners, including companies 
with fleets, to shop for insurance 
as they are entitled to do for most 
other services or commodities. 
They have fought for the right of 
the insurer to offer broader cover- 
age in policies and to sell insurance 
at competitive rates, arrived at on 
a business-like basis and not in 
concert with other companies. 


This raises a touchy point. The 
federal government has been show- 
ing a great interest in the problem 
of price fixing. Sooner or later we 
are going to have to face the ques- 
tion squarely as to whether price 
fixing sanctioned by a state legisla- 
ture in contradiction to the intent 


of a federal law is any more valid 


than price fixing among private 
companies. 


Actually, the problem of monop- 
oly insurance goes beyond mere 
price fixing. The Texas mandatory 
merit rating plan was one more at- 
tempt by the would-be monopolists 
to drive the independent companies 
out of business. As it turned out, 
this move was premised on a mis- 
calculation. The advocates of uni- 
formity and regimentation still fail 
to understand that public service 
is as important a factor in the sale 
of insurance as it is in the sale of 
any other major service or com- 
modity. In spite of the attempts 
to under-cut the independents 
through a mandatory plan which 
is anathema to our American phi- 
losophy of business, in 1960 the 
independent companies gained a 
total of 40,000 car years in new 
business in Texas while the bureau 
companies lost 2,000 car years in 
policies. 


Obviously, the independents did 
not take a great deal of business 
away from the bureau companies 
in a period when the independents 
gained 40,000 car years and the bu- 
reau companies lost only 2,000 car 
years. This points up an interest- 
ing fact: Independents have made 
their greatest inroads and gains in 
the undeveloped market which the 
rating bureaus had left largely un- 
insured. 


These facts should debunk the 


wild charge by some of our oppon- 
ents that the independent compa- 


nies’ motive in seeking a competi- f? 


tive type rating law is a sinister 
desire for self-aggrandizement. 
Our primary purpose is to improve 
the effectiveness of state regulation 
in serving the public interest in 
Texas and thereby eliminate the 
danger of federal intervention. 


It was the independents who, un- 
der competitive systems, first de- 
vised the idea of merit rating. 
Some independent companies have 
used it for many years, but not in 
the unworkable mandatory form in 
which it has been foisted on Texas. 
In fact, virtually every important 
rate and coverage development in 
the fire and casualty insurance in- 
dustry has been pioneered by an 
independent and adopted by the 
bureaus after years of public ac- 
ceptance. 

Many of you are directly con- 
cerned with the purchase of insur- 
ance policies on a fairly large scale. 
You know all too well the cost of 
automobile insurance to the com- 


panies you represent. Consider for , 


a moment what auto insurance and 
highway safety mean to the nation 
as a whole. 


In 1959, there was a staggering 
total of 18 million vehicles involved 
in 12 million accidents in the 
United States, costing more than 
$7 billion. The average cost of each 
accident was about $620. 

The implications of this are fan- 
tastic. At the present rate of in- 
crease, there will be more cars in- 
volved in accidents in the next four 
years than there now are cars in 
the nation. During the next dec- 
ade, 130 million accidents will cost 
more than $70 billion. If the rate 
continues to increase, the cost may 
go as high as $90 billion for 140 
million accidents. Dead and injured 
during the next ten years will total 
nearly 30 million. 

Here are some of the factors 
tending to push the cost of auto- 
mobile insurance upward. 

1. Constantly rising frequency 
of auto accidents. By 1962, the 
annual accident rate may approach 
14,000,000, involving 20 million ve- 
hicles. 

(More on page 41) 
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STOP! 


The minute it takes to read this ad 
can save you thousands of dollars. 


Are your insurance plans on the right track? Do they 
cover all your insurance risks properly and give you the 
protection mileage you need? To be absolutely certain 
—to make sure the road ahead is clear and secure against 
loss—see an independent insurance agent. He’ll analyze 
your business exposures, prevent wasteful overlapping 
of insurance coverage, recommend additional protection 
where needed, and keep your business insurance up-to- 
date. In short, he'll give you first-class service. All he 
needs is the green light from you. 

Your local independent insurance agent will be glad 
to tell you about the many advantages of Atlantic 
insurance. Men of judgment buy Atlantic insurance; 
men of integrity sell it. 


ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 
Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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“Sold Down the River?” — Jackson 
(From page 6) 


Some of us probably were aware 
of, but have we thought about, the 
significance of the intrusion of the 
government into the business of 
insurance. It is estimated that the 
federal government’s premium in- 
come is just short of 13.5 billion 
dollars, derived from such activi- 
ties as sales of annuities, life, dis- 
ability income, crop insurance, 
mortgage loan, and insurance on 
nuclear reactors. This premium 
volume which, bear in mind, does 
not include the income of the states 
from their various schemes, is 
greater than the combined life, 
property and casualty income of 
the ten largest insurance groups 
operating in this country. The pre- 
mium income of the federal gov- 
ernment has increased 70< in five 
years, and it is plain that the com- 
petition faced by private insurance 
is truly prodigious. 

Although some government in- 
surance could not be absorbed by 
private companies, the insurance 
industry is justifiably concerned 
about these encroachments, and 
any further restrictive or limiting 
legislation would only serve to in- 
crease this trend. This is a fur- 
ther challenge to both the buyer 
and insurance industry to pool 
their efforts in order to prevent 
further encroachment and to re- 
duce some of the present competi- 
tion of the government with the 
insurance industry in the writing 
of coverage. 

The biggest insurance program 
of all—our present-day social se- 
curity system—is due to cost more 
in the immediate future. 

By an overwhelming 399 to 14 
vote the House passed a measure 
which, among other things, will 
permit men to retire at 62, increase 
minimum benefits per month, and 
benefits for widows, widowers and 
parents, also shortening the period 
during which workers would have 
to be employed in order to receive 
full insured coverage. 

This has just passed in the Sen- 
ate and has been signed by the 
President. It will cost you, as an 
employer, and the employee an ad- 
ditional 14° tax each. 


Therefore, I think we, as corpo- 
rate insurance buyers, leaders of 
industry, heads of insurance com- 
panies, or whatever might be our 
relative position, must rid our- 
selves of the split personality that 
we have sometimes had in the past. 
We should be able to go down the 
right side of the road and continue 
to protect the free enterprise sys- 
tem rather than yell for govern- 
ment support and subsidy out of 
one corner of our mouth and yet 
protest high taxes and more re- 
strictions from the other corner of 
our mouth. 

Why does government action so 
often take the form of insurance? 
This should not be so surprising 
to you when we consider that in- 
surance is probably the first form 
of social security and also due to 
the fact that we have probably 
oversold insurance as a panacea 
for human ills—perhaps we have 
made people so conscious of the 
benefits of insurance that they tend 
to want more and more, yet we 
have neglected to educate them as 
to the individual liabilities they 
have assumed. 


The term “insurance” during all 
of its existence connotes something 
good rather than something bad; 
moreover, it should suggest a pro- 
gram that would be self-sustain- 
ing, but when the government en- 
ters the insurance industry it 
sometimes disguises its actions by 
calling this a subsidy, and we cer- 
tainly have many evidences of how 
the government has entered priv- 
ate industry with insurance, or a 
subsidy if you will. The real dan- 
ger as I see it lies in the fact that 
subsidy programs will be enacted 
under the guise of insurance and 
that these will have a corrupting 
effect upon the entire insurance 
concept and allow future govern- 
ments to include themselves more 
and more into our business. 

We should be particularly on 
guard against “welfare state pro- 
posals” of modern liberals that 
come under the guise of govern- 
ment insurance programs. 

Some of you may have a ques- 
tion yet in your mind as to what 
is wrong with the government’s go- 
ing into the insurance business. 

First, it is contrary to the sys- 


tem of free enterprise that has 
made this country great. 


Second, it is unfair to the tax- @ 


payers who are forced to become 
undewriters of the government in- 
surance and assume the losses that 
are certain to result from ventures 
actuarially unsound. 

Third, government insurance is 
inefficient because there is no effec- 
tive competition to keep down the 
cost and to create new and better 
coverages. 

Fourth, it prevents marshalling 
of insurance funds and removes 
them from the field of investment 
and other private industry. 

Fifth, it adds to the hidden pub- 
lic debts since government insur- 
ance programs are often conducted 
on a pay-as-you-go basis with no 
provision for accrued liabilities. 

Sixth, it insidiously erodes char- 
acter by making it easier for great 
masses of people to become free- 
loaders. 

Finally, it is a step in the direc- 
tion of curtailing political and eco- 
nomic liberties of the individual 


since government insurance can bef’ 
used as a basis for greater and 


greater centralization of govern- 
mental authority. 

Naturally, no business can com- 
pete in these situations because the 
government is using money derived 
from taxation and not money de- 
rived from profits, and when its 
proponents say that it is cheaper, 
such is a mere illusion. It may be 
cheaper to the immediate purchas- 
er, but not to the taxpayers who 
have to eventually foot the bill. 

Of course, there are many among 
us who will hasten to say that we 
need less federal intervention and 
more states rights, and I am a be- 
liever in strong states rights, but 
we need no further regulation 
from either federal or state gov- 
ernments. Let me remind you that 
in our many states we must hide 
our heads in shame because of the 
poor job we have done in guarding 
our free enterprise system. 

As an example: 

One of our sister states, that I, 
will not name but many will recog- 
nize, has nearly 2600 registered in- 
surance companies. In the last ten 

(More on page 22) 
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What a 
50th Anniversary 
and 50 years 
of service mean 
to Policyholder 

Number One 


4 
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Story 


by NORMAN S. STONE, President 


Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wisconsin 


““No one knows better than we do that 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 
‘Good people to do business with.’ 

“On September the first, 1911, the 
new mutual insurance company opened 
for business. That same day, we became 
a policyholder, the first policyholder. 
And Employers Mutuals has been work- 
ing with us for the full fifty years since 
Policy Number 1 was signed. 

“‘We were a new company ourselves. 
We had just put into operation the first 
integrated sulphate pulp and paper mill 
in the United States. The 85 men em- 
ployed were 85 reasons our founders 
abhorred going to court over the just 
claims of injured workmen. But the old 
Liability Laws left no choice. That’s 
why we joined other companies in hail- 
ing the passage in Wisconsin of the first 


Thank you, Mr. Stone, for telling us what our 50th anniversary and our 
service mean to you. To us, our anniversary is a challenge. We want to main- 
tain and to build on the principles that have guided our work for 50 years. 
We have 138 offices throughout the country to provide prompt and thorough 
service for our policyholders. We write all forms of fire, group health and acci- 
dent, and casualty insurance (including automobile). We are one of the largest 
and most experienced underwriters in the field of workmen’s compensation. 


constitutionally upheld Workmen’s 
Compensation Law in this country. 

‘Making this Law work, and work 
right, was the express purpose in found- 
ing the insurance company known now 
as Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 

“In the 50 years we’ve been policy- 
holders, Employers Mutuals safety 
engineers have helped us work safely. 
Claims are promptly settled with fair- 
ness. Every Employers Mutuals’ service 
is performed with efficiency and personal 
interest. Priceless as this performance 
is, the actual cost to us has represented 
a substantial saving. 

“‘Business sense, not sentiment, has 
kept the first policy in force 50 years. 
Every day, withevery service, Employ- 
ers Mutuals prove they’re ‘Good people 
to do business with’.” 


Consult your telephone directory or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau y 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


Mr. J. M. Sweitzer (left), Presi- 
dent of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, visited Mr. Stone re- 
cently for this first-hand report. 


Throughout September, the 50th 
Anniversary Month of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, thousands of 
our policyholders are joining us in 
re-dedicating ourselves in continu- 
ing to work for safety. 


FOR SO YEARS 
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“Sold Down the River?” — Jackson 
(From page 20) 


years an estimated half million of 
that state’s citizens have lost mon- 
ey through the failure of its insur- 
ance companies. One of the more 
enterprising companies to bite the 
dust was organized with $500 in 
cash and a loan of $19,500. It went 
bankrupt owing $1,200,000 in 
claims. Another was so imagina- 
tively managed that in the year be- 
fore its demise it took in $6,000,000 
in premiums and yet wound up 
with $1,000,000 in debts. 

Still another that was given na- 
tional recognition collapsed, cost- 
ing over 150,000 people millions of 
dollars. 

How could this happen? It seems 
that one of the bankrupt companies 
had paid the Chairman of the State 
Board of Insurance $10,000 for 
legal work on its behalf besides 
passing out cash to nine members 
of the legislature in amounts rang- 
ing from $150 to $10,000. The 
largest sum went to a state senator 
who for years had successfully sty- 
mied legislative efforts to check up 
on the company’s operation. 

Another bankrupt company, be- 
fore going broke, had kept a state 
senator on its payroll, paying him 
$13,000 over a 3-year period. 

I might add that so-called “In- 
surance Scandals” brought about 
legislation revamping the state or- 
ganization so that new regulations 
were placed on the industry. Of 
course, the new legal machinery 
did not operate well enough to keep 
out a smooth-talking manipulator, 
who after serving a sentence in a 
prison in another state for violat- 
ing security laws in that state, 
moved into our sister state, acquir- 
ing a complex of 18 solvent insur- 
ance companies that, with the help 
of his son, he systematically drained 
of assets and sent to the wall in 
June of 1960, leaving 53,000 pol- 
icyholders and scores of creditors 
holding the bag. 


Surplus Lines Law 


One of the least-needed pieces of 
restrictive legislation today is the 
surplus lines law sponsored by in- 
surance commissioners, placing 
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almost absolute power in the hands 
of the insurance commissioner. 

After carefully analyzing and 
studying this and other proposed 
legislation now being fostered, I 
am a firm believer that we should 
resist by all reasonable means any 
further regulation or restriction of 
the American insurance industry. 
As a buyer, I believe restrictive 
legislation and regulation will fur- 
ther limit our ability to purchase 
a product for our company that 
would be both economical and serve 
its needs. 

Rather than take this time to 
describe the proposed Surplus 
Lines or Nonadmitted Insurance 
Act, proposed workmen’s compen- 
sation changes and various other 
legislative matters that I am sure 
all of you are now familiar with, 
I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express an opinion of 
what such legislation, were it to 
pass, and other government re- 
striction of the insurance industry 
would do. To the insurance buyer, 
the broker, the insurance company 
and industry, the greatest single 
hazard is limiting of competition. 

Competition as we know it to- 
day is the most effective regulating 
force that we have, and to replace 
this with governmental regulations 
would virtually saddle all of us 
with obstacles that we could not 
overcome. 

The insurance buyer can best be 
served by eliminating restrictive 
legislation even now in existence in 
order to allow beneficial indepen- 
dent filings and rate deviations and 
further encouraging companies 
with the will and resources to pio- 
neer new coverages and marketing 
techniques. The primary duty of 
regulatory authority should be to 
concern itself with the financial 
strength of insurers rather than 
further regulation. 

If we allow further restrictive 
legislation our American insurance 
industry will have to stem the tide 
of new ventures that would reach 
deeper into the complexities of 
commercial and industrial expos- 
ures. 

We, the insurance buyers, and 
all of industry must continue to 
support the free enterprise system 
of casualty and property insurers 


entering into the life insurance 
field, and it is also prudent to fore- 
cast that life insurance companies 
should be able to lift the mantle of 
restrictive legislation so that modi- 
fication of laws will allow them to 
write property and casualty insur- 
ance. 

Again let me say, competition is 
the real product of free enterprise 
and the two above trends will re- 
duce expense in the integration of 
underwriting and production ef- 
forts accomplished by absorption 
and will be deemed indispensable 
in the marketing of multiple line 
coverages. 

Likewise, the packaging of in- 
surance by the buyer can save his 
company both time and money, and 
note that this can only be done and 
will only follow the path of less 
regulation. So I say to you, before 
we, as insurance buyers, point our 
finger and cry that we are being 
“sold down the river’ let us look 
at our own house and be sure that 
we are expending our best efforts 
to support not only our own compa- 
nies in their efforts to reduce costs 
and obtain better and broader cov- 
erages, but that we are also keep- 
ing our hands clean and not trying 
to wear two hats and talk out of 
both sides of our mouth. 

| further believe that the time a 
clerk could handle a multiple line 
insurance program has ceased to 
exist; also, those companies who 
are fallaciously trying to place the 
responsibility for insurance pur- 
chasing solely on the agent or brok- 
er will sooner or later realize their 
insurance costs are pricing them 
out of business. 

We believe in an educated buyer, 
and at the same time we challenge 
the insurance industry to eliminate 
the service station type agent, the 
political broker that by innuendo 
and pressure obtains his business. 
Train your specialists well, pay 
them more money, and you will 
find that you need fewer people 
and yet you will do a much better 
job. 

We, as buyers, realize that an in- 


surance company must make a,,; 


profit and we note that all soundly” 


managed insurance companies are 
doing rather well; but we think the 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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it takes specialists 
keep it alive! 


The safeguarding of boilers and powe: 
equipment requires specialized insurance | : 
protection ...and the knowledge of highly 
technical experts to make it effective. 
‘Hartford Steam Boiler is the world’s fore- 
most organization of power equipment 
insurance specialists. More than 600 quali- 
fied and experie 1ced field inspectors, with 
engineers, special agents, underwriters, 
claims people — all stand ready to help you 
- protect your plant against loss by accident 
to your boilers, pressure vessels, turbines, 
engines, electrical and refrigerating equip- 
ment. Ask your agent or broker today about 
_ the specialized inspection and insurance 
services you can expect from HSB. And 
remember 


our only 


Gaither T. Newnam Is Appointed 
Regional Vice-President of ASIM 


Gaither T. Newnam, Manager of the Insurance Department for 
: Smith-Douglass Company, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed Regional Vice President of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management Inc. 


Mr. Newnam is immediate past president of Virginia-Carolina 
Chapter, ASIM, and has been active in the field of corporate insur- 
ance management for many years. 


Peter A Burke (right), Managing Director of ASIM, congratulates Gaither T. New- 
nam (left) upon his appointment as Regional Vice-President of ASIM. With seem- 
ing approval is Paul G. Stickler (center), newly elected vice president of The 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


ASIM 
Welcomes 
New 
Members 


Chicago 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Connecticut Valley 


Burndy Corporation 


Detroit 


Huron Portland Cement 
Company 


Maryland 


Fair Lanes, Inc. 


New York 


The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 


Southern California 


Paramount Pictures 
Corporation 


Canada (Non-Chapter ) 
The E. B. Eddy Co. 


Don’t Forget... 


Chicago 
In November 


(See page 54) 
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PROTECTION DEPTH 


ensation costs 


How it helps cut comp 


Taking the measure of a man to prevent crippling injuries 


Simple common injury caused by lifting, pushing and 
hauling costs American industry millions of dollars a year 
in payments under workmen’s compensation. How much 
weight can a man safely lift or push? What is the ideal 
handtruck design? How can existing trucks be made safer? 

Liberty Mutual accident research (a service of protec- 
tion in depth) has found dozens of practical answers to 
these questions. Liberty scientists, for example, have 
measured a man’s expenditure of energy under laboratory 
conditions, determined the most efficient height for hori- 
zontal pushing bars, developed new ways to reduce the 
effort required to overcome starting resistance. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON AY, 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 


While 400 safety engineers are working with policy- 
holders to reduce accident hazards, Liberty’s protection in 
depth also includes services that are helping to lessen the 
impact of injuries that do occur. Two fully-equipped 
rehabilitation centers, a nationwide staff of rehabilitation 
nurses and a medical advisory service speed the recovery 
and return to work of disabled employees. 

Last year Liberty Mutual’s protection in depth helped 
workmen’s compensation policyholders save over 24 mil- 
lion dollars. To learn how Liberty’s protection in depth 
can help lower your business insurance costs, Just call the 
nearest Liberty Mutual office. 
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Insurance and the Motor Carrier — 
de la Torre 


(From page 14) 


motor carrier is generally through 
stock companies or mutual compa- 
nies, although coverage may also 
be purchased from a reciprocal or 
Lloyd’s. Another source of insur- 
ance is through self-insurance. 
Some companies specialize in but 
one type of coverage, such as pub- 
lic liability and property damage, 
whereas others handle _ several 
lines, such as cargo, workmen’s 
compensation, etc. 

We are primarily concerned with 
all four of the major classes of in- 
surance. These are fire, life, casu- 
alty and marine. We must tailor 
our insurance program to conform 
with the standards and require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the intricate and 
diverse laws of those states in 
which we operate and/or travel 
and in keeping with good business. 


We must also maintain and make 
available to our employees, a mod- 
ern life, health, and accident group 
insurance program. 

Automobile liability is generally 
the most costly and certainly the 
mandatory coverage required by 
each carrier to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This type of coverage 
is generally written on the so- 
called gross earnings (gross re- 
ceipts or gross revenue) form. 
While the coverage varies widely, 
the preferable forms extend cover- 
age to the carrier for its legal lia- 
bility for the operation of all ve- 
hicles in the conduct of its motor 
freight business. There are certain 
minimum requirements to qualify 
as to size and revenue before this 
form may be accepted. The mileage 
form operates along identical 
channels with the exception being 
that the rate is set on mileage 
rather than revenue. 

Bodily injury and property dam- 


Certainly, it’s always better not to 


Sometimes » over-buy. Premium dollars saved are profit 


dollars earned, provided the coverage 


it’s better 
NOT 


you do buy is adequate for physical and 
investor protection . . . the requirements of 
the co-insurance clause are met... 

and you stand in a firm position to 
provide supportable proof of loss. 


t b / These three important provisos can be 
O uy e wholly satisfied through Continuous 


American Appraisal Service. This 
professional, fully documented service 
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provides the mechanics for exact 

fire protection, gives you a running picture 
of your program through periodical 
up-or-down adjustment of values, 

and assures a full and acceptable 

proof of loss presentation. 

A note to our Home Office, or to the 
nearest of our eighteen branch offices, 

will bring immediate, interested 
consultation. No obligation, of course. 


COMPANY, 


Home Office: 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin rae 
Established 1896—World’s Recognized Appraisal Authority 


age insurance may be purchased 
on a straight-rate or guaranteed- 
cost basis or on what is often 


termed a “retrospective contract.” $F 


Retrospective rating is a form of 
a rating whereby the final pre- 
mium determination does not take 
place until after expiration of the 
contract by totaling the incurred 
losses and applying the conversion 
or cost factors for adjustment of 
claims, taxes, and servicing the 
policy. 

The motor carrier pays a fixed 
rate for excess insurance over the 
primary limits subject to the retro- 
spective portion of the contract. 


It is difficult to establish definite 
limits for general recommendation 
for public liability and property 
damage insurance. However, it 
must be remembered that above a 
certain point an increase in limits 
cost comparatively little, and above 
all, the carrier should maintain 
adequate limits in all areas of ex- 
posure at all times. A carrier 
should not be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish in establishing and 
maintaining adequate bodily in- 


jury and property damage insur- ? 


ance coverage, or any other type 
of insurance for that matter. 


Oftentimes comprehensive gen- 
eral liability insurance is written 
in the same policy with the auto- 
mobile liability coverage. Compre- 
hensive general liability insurance 
usually covers all legal liability of 
the assured for claims brought as 
a result of personal injury or prop- 
erty damage arising out of causes 
other than the operation of com- 
mercial vehicles. Comprehensive 
general liability covers all contin- 
gencies known and_ unknown, 
whereas under a plain or straight 
liability policy only the known haz- 
ards are covered. This coverage ex- 
tends to so-called premises and 
terminal accidents that might in- 
volve members of the public other 
than employees of the assured. It 
also extends to the conduct of the 
business of the assured elsewhere 
after the so-called “loading and un- 
loading feature” of the automobile 


liability policy has been extended 


to its limits. 
This is a very difficult type of 


(More on page 52) 
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Chicago New York 
‘Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
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What's }{ a name? 


In insurance it is largely the 
ability and integrity of the 
people who represent it. both 
the agent who makes it his 
business to know your 
particular needs and the 
company that designs its 
policies to suit those needs. 
For more than three quarters 
of a century, experienced 
insurance buyers have 
looked to CHUBB & SON 
for a quality service that 
meets both business and 


personal requirements. 


CHUBB & SON INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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Pension Plan or Profit Sharing — Calvert 


(From page 8) 


The individual policy plan presents the employer 
with extreme rigidity of costs; the profit sharing 
plan provides an apparent escape into the realm of 
complete absence of commitment as to costs. In the 
individual policy plan, everything is guaranteed and 
backed up by expensive insurance policies; in the 
profit sharing plan, practically nothing is guaran- 
teed and no employee can tell what he will receive at 
retirement. 


The individual policy plan pays heavy, sometimes 
scandalously heavy, rewards to an insurance agent, 
and is therefore frequently sold under great pres- 
sure from the agent; the profit sharing plan seldom 
produces any commission to any agent, and some- 
times results from the flight of the employer from 
the pursuit of various insurance agents. 


In neither case is a consulting actuary generally 
employed. His job usually comes only after the plan, 
whichever it is, has been operating for a few years, 
and when it is realized that there is a situation to be 
cleaned up. In talking to the employer as to why he 
chose a profit sharing plan, the actuary is often told 
that he did not like the high and rigid cost commit- 
ment of a pension plan, nor did he like the idea of 
paying past service costs. At the same time, it is a 
frequent experience to find that the employer is 
thoroughly disillusioned with the manner in which 
the profit sharing plan has worked out. Such bene- 
fits as it is possible to generate in the first years 
of operation of a profit sharing plan are poor in 
the extreme. The plan is harsh as it applies to senior 
employees who, in many cases, were responsible 
for the creation and success of the company itself. 
On the other hand, the plan may hold out the prom- 
ise of a lotus-land of fantastically high benefits 
ultimately to young employees who have just been 
hired, or who have not yet come on the payroll. 


The end product which comes out from the profit 
sharing plan is terribly badly distributed as between 
younger and older employees, and very often as be- 
tween higher and lower paid employees. Whether 
the plan is costing much or little, no one can have 
any idea as to what he will get out of the plan over 
a period of years; hence the plan is not very helpful 
as a means of providing a sense of security or en- 
abling employees to plan their affairs on a rational 
basis. To this extent, the employer may get a far 
lesser return in the form of loyalty from his em- 
ployees for each dollar he puts into the fund, as 
compared with a well designed and properly funded 
pension plan. 


There are those who point to the high death bene- 
fits which it is theoretically possible to accumulate 
for an employee in a profit sharing plan; as though 
this were a splendid feature of these plans. For 
example, an employee earning $5,000 annually 
might, in a long enough period, in some cases, build 
up a death benefit of $30,000 or even $50,000. Un- 


fortunately, the same employee would have prac- 
tically no death benefit at all if he were to die in 
the period when he is recently married and has a 
wife and young babies dependent upon his earning 
power. In other words, the death benefit, like the 
retirement benefit emerging from these plans, is 
very badly distributed over the age groups, and is 
very costly because it gives a sharply rising amount 
of protection in the ages where the death rates them- 
selves are also rising rapidly, notwithstanding the 
passing of a large part of the need and justification 
for these benefits. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that when compa- 
nies merge, it is a very frequent experience to find 
that the profit sharing plan of one company is elim- 
inated at the point where it merges with another 
company having a pension plan, and that the pen- 
sion plan continues as the surviving and permanent 
plan. 

Why, then, are there so many profit sharing plans 
established? Is there any real place for them in the 
American economy? If these are their main defects, 
what are their virtues? 

Profit sharing plans are typically established 
either by very small companies or as supplements 
to pension plans in larger companies. In the smaller 
companies, there is sometimes a feeling that there is 
no alternative available, other than an individual 
policy type of pension plan. Very often, this view is 
entirely incorrect, for there are in fact other, more 
flexible, and more economical funding methods avail- 
able in the great majority of cases. But the man- 
agements of these small companies very frequently 
do not fully understand what is available in the way 
of more flexible and economical plans. Further, 
these small companies are often young and inse- 
cure, and cannot face the future with any sense of 
assurance that they will stay in business very long. 
A profit sharing plan provides a sense of participa- 
tion in the adventure of the company itself, and is 
looked to as a source of incentive to more diligent 
work on the part of employees. The problems of 
insufficiency in benefits at the point of retirement 
are dealt with, if at all, outside the plan on some 
make-shift basis. 

In these cases, the small employer is trying to 
make the best out of what he has to work with, keep- 
ing himself out of trouble as to cost, as he believes. 
He does not usually realize that a flexibly funded 
pension would do almost as well for his costs, and 
much better as to the end product it produces in the 
way of benefits. After a few years have gone by, 
the same employer will often look at his accumulat- 
ing profit sharing fund with a different eye, and will 
at that time see what can be done to improve the 
plan he has established. The fund already in being, 
can, he feels, provide a launching pad from which 
to establish a long range plan. 

There are cases in which the shortcomings of the 
profit sharing plan can be patched up and made 


(More on page 32) 
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SECURITY ACCIDENT 


The dependability of one of the world’s largest prestige insurance organizations is one of the reasons 


why Kemper Insurance companies are chosen by many of the nation’s top insurance buyers 
for Workmen’s Compensation, Boiler and Machinery, Fire and other important lines of insurance. 
Join these others who have found that — you compliment yourself when you buy Kemper Insurance. 


Although we sell only through agents and brokers, we will be glad to give you 
full information through our special field representatives. Write to: 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY KEMPER 
Cy FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION (A Mutual Legal Reserve Company) INSURANCE 
— AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ® 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ee 
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Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 
serve your business insurance needs: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, 


San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 


CANADA, Montreal, E. A. Whitehead Co. 

Regina, Ducketts Ltd. 

Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 
CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


Over 250 leading North American firms rely on the 


unique services of the Insurance Service Association. 


wher ever you gr OW, whatever your business, an 
independent office of the Insurance Service Association is nearby 

to deliver on-the-spot engineering, inspection and claims service. 
Local knowledge and reputation, coupled with the international 
buying power of over 50 offices, is a unique qualification. That is why 
more than 250 of the most respected names in industry look to ISA 
for professional insurance counsel. Wherever you grow—whatever 
your insurance needs—it will pay to consult one of the strong, 


local, member firms of the INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


- 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


” 
every office a home office 

Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send you 

literature which fully outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, 

a principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. 


HAWAII, Honolulu, 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church 
MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters, Inc. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Weaver-Minier Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martiand 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Co 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain Co., 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TENNESSEE, Memphis, E. H. Crump & Co. 

TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer 
UTAH, Salt Lake City, Ed. D. Smith & Sons 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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Pension Plan or Profit Sharing — Calvert 
(From page 28) 


good, not by full conversion to a pension plan but 
by underpinning the profit sharing plan with a “past 
service only” pension plan, or an underlying modest 
pension plan based on both past and future service. 
And so, in one way or another, the problems and 
weaknesses of the profit sharing plan are made good, 
and a more permanent type of plan takes over. 

In a somewhat similar way, the employer who 
established an individual policy type of pension plan 
sometimes discovers after a number of years that he 
could have had a more economically and flexibly 
funded plan all along, and, after much loss of money 
and waste of motion, he transforms his funding ar- 
rangements and usually the benefit arrangements of 
his plan to the great satisfaction of all concerned 
except the insurance agent, whose lucrative source 
of income based on minimum effort is suddenly 
quenched. 


What then are the forms of funding a retirement 
plan which are to be preferred over both the profit 
sharing and the individual policy type of pension 
plan? We generally draw attention to three types 
of pension funding, namely, the deposit administra- 
tion form of insurance plan, the simple fully-trus- 
teed plan, and the split-funded plan which is a com- 
bination of these two. I do not intend here to discuss 
all of the pros and cons of these three funding meth- 
ods, but would simply say that each is flexible, en- 
abling the employer to deposit larger or smaller 
amounts from year to year consistently with main- 
taining an actuarially sound plan. Each is far more 
economical] in its internal operation than is an indi- 
vidual policy plan, if the number of employees is 
more than a small number (such as 30 or 50). Both 
the trusteed and the split-funded methods enable 
the employer to invest his fund with diversification 
into equities and hence hedge the funding of the plan 
against inflation. All three enable a sensible pattern 
of benefits to be provided, with proper consideration 
being given to the age, service, and earnings of the 
employee, and his needs as to death and other 
benefits. 

Comparing the fully trusteed form of pension fund 
with a profit sharing fund, both may follow fairly 
similar lines as to the investment of the fund itself. 
Both would (or could) be so invested as to shield the 
plan against loss of real purchasing power through 
inflation. 

The pension plan enables a better level of planning 
both to the employer and the employee. It can give 
better employee satisfaction at lesser cost than a 
profit sharing plan. 

In the long run, experience indicates that a profit 
sharing plan is not a satisfactory substitute for a 
pension plan, but can sometimes serve a useful pur- 
pose as a supplement. One form of supplement now 
receiving a good deal of attention is to combine it 
with a thrift plan, thus giving employees on incen- 
tive to make systematic contributions themselves 
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into the fund on a regular basis, with the company 
matching on a profit sharing basis. 


Fixed-Dollar or 
Cost-of-Living Benefits? 


This whole field is fairly new, and some emerging 
experience and new alternatives are being carefully 
studied by various companies. 

Basic problems have arisen over the years in the 
retirement plan field because, in the great majority 
of pension and other forms of retirement plans, the 
original intention of the plan has been thwarted by 
inflation. Pensions funded in accordance with a 
formula geared to earnings, or a stated number of 
dollars per month for each year of service, have 
turned out to be inadequate. It is one thing for an 
active employee to have his pay adjusted upwards 
in line with the rising tide of inflation. Pensioners 
are frequently overlooked when these adjustments 
are made, even though their needs are very great 
because their incomes are close to the breadline. 
Pensioners are the prime victims of inflation. 

If corporate pension plans are to serve their basic 
purpose of sustaining employees at a reasonable 
standard of living after they have become to old to 
work efficiently, then employers are going to have 
to face up to various alternatives as follows: 


(a) Periodic upward adjustments in benefits al- 
ready accrued, not only as to active employ- 
ees, but also as to pensioners no longer ac- 
tively employed; or 

(b) Basing pensions on final-average earnings, 
with periodic adjustments after retirement ; 
or 


(c) A more wide-spread use of variable annuities, 
which automatically pass out to the employee 
the capital gains generated through equity 
investments in pension funds; or 


(d) A more wide-spread use of the cost-of-living 
type of pension plan which has now success- 
fully proved itself in operation. 


In the absence of any of these methods of adjust- 
ing retirement plans, there is no question that em- 
ployees will in due course become seriously disil- 
lusioned as to the adequacy of their benefits. In- 
creased pressure for greater Social Security benefits 
will result, and the voting power of pensioners will 
assert itself in many other ways to bring about some 
degree of relief from the problems of poverty in 
old age. An excellent example is already before us 
in the recent pressure for extension of the Social 
Security plan to include medical benefits for older 
persons. 

In talking about this whole problem with many 
executives, I have noticed a tendency for manage- 
ment to be fairly receptive to the idea of adjustable 
pensions, so long as this is done on a safe and sensi- 
ble basis. Many executives have expressed them- 


(More on page 34) 
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““Sold Down the River’? — Jackson 
(From page 22) 

agency system needs a complete 
overhauling so that when an agent 
or broker receives a commission he 
will have shown some real effort 
to justify earning it. The practice 
must cease immediately allowing 
an agent or broker to obtain a size- 
able commission, even though he 
may not see the policyholder and 
may not have done any work, but 
because of political friendship or 
other relationship his name _ is 
thrown into the pot. 

We remind the insurance indus- 
try that a reasonable profit is ex- 
pected from a soundly operated 
business, but they should work 
with us to throw away the rules 
that set a formula penalizing priv- 
ate enterprise just because it grows 
and becomes large. 

We, speaking for our industry, 
want to stand on our own feet, yet 
we want each policyholder, big and 
small, to stand on his feet too and 
pay his own way. 

We strenuously protest and will 
actively resist and fight both fed- 
eral and_ state legislation that 
threatens our ability to obtain the 
best product, tailored, if necessary 
and if desired, to our special and 
unusual requirements, and certain- 
ly fight any hasty, loosely planned, 
politically inspired restrictive leg- 
islation. As buyers, we are mak- 
ing our desires and needs known 
through the fast growing Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. and its many chapters 
and members. 

We are proud of the insurance 
industry; also, we are proud of the 
strides that we have made as buy- 
ers, and we are going to scrutinize 
with care the treatment accorded 
us. If the insurance industry hides 
its head in the sand, thinking we 
will quietly drift down the river 
without fighting the current, it 
may find that we will have to seek 
other means and methods of pro- 
tecting our company assets. 

(Address Before The First An- 
nual Insurance Conference, Spon- 
sored by Alabama Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., a chapter 
of The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., on June 
8, 1961). 


Wow company’s income tax return can be strong- 
ly affected by the way in which the proceeds from 
any insured loss are reinvested in your business, 
by the particular type of coverage you have, and 
by a number of other factors in the tax laws which 
may not be generally known. 

To help promote a better understanding of this 
important area of the tax laws, Mutual Boiler 
is offering a booklet on this subject prepared by 
our general counsel. For your free copy, call the 
Mutual Boiler representative in your area or write: 


Frank J. Porcella, Vice President 


MUTUAL BOILER 


AND MACHINERY INSURANCE CO. 
225 Wyman Street Waltham 54 Massachusetts 


The Oldest Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. in America 
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Pension Plan or Profit Sharing — Calvert 
(From page 32) 


selves as feeling that something along these lines is 
inevitable in the long run, since there seems to be 
no end to the gradual inflationary trend. At the 
same time, however, the attitude of management 
seems very often to be to sit back and let the pres- 
sure for this type of plan come from unions, rather 
than for the management to take the initiative. On 
the other hand, there has been little hesitation to 
upgrade plans for salaried employees, and to con- 
vert these to a final-average earnings basis, hence 
incurring costs at least as great as if the cost-of- 
living plan had been adopted earlier. The cost-of- 
living concept in pension planning is gradually 
gaining a wider acceptance as each new plan utiliz- 
ing this principle becomes established. 

At one time regarded as dangerous, unstable as 
to costs, and impractical, this type of plan has turned 
out in actual practice to be more stable than most 
alternative plan types. Whereas the apparently 
stable fixed-dollar pension plans have been leap- 
frogging upwards at double speed, career-average 
earnings plans have become obsolete and been fre- 
quently up-dated at heavy cost, and final-average 
earnings plans have moved upwards in response to 
increasing earnings levels, the movement of the 
cost-of-living index, and hence growth in liabilities 
under pension plans geared to this index, has moved 
more gradually, as follows: 


End of Year Consumer Price Index 
1950 106.9 
1951 113.1 
1952 114.1 
1953 114.9 
1954 114.3 
1955 114.7 
1956 118.0 
1957 121.6 
1958 123.7 
1959 125.5 
1960 127.5 
1961 (April) 127.5 


The total increase during the decade of the 1950’s 
was 19.3%. An equivalent annual rate of increment, 
compounding throughout the past decade to produce 
this same increase in the cost of living would have 
been 1.78% annually. In the first five years of the 
period, the increment was 1.42% annually, and in 
the second 5 years it was 2.14%, compounding an- 
nually. For the entire period from 1900 to 1960, the 
annual increase in the consumer price index has 
averaged almost exactly 214%. 

Anyone who has studied the history of pension 
plans during the past 10 years would immediately 
recognize that annual adjustments of this magni- 
tude are far less than have actually occurred among 


many bargained pattern plans. For example, the . 


UAW plan has moved from $1.50 per month per 
year of service (maximum 30 years) to $2.40 per 
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month per year of post service and $2.50 per year 
of future service with no maximum. These increases 
have been fully retroactive as to active employees, 
and in addition, increases to persons already retired 
have been greater than would have been called for 
had a cost-of-living type of plan been in operation. 

A student of developments in non-bargained pen- 
sion plans would also be able to recall large numbers 
of conversions from career-average to final-average 
earnings plans, and heavy up-grading of benefits 
under career-average plans necessitated by infla- 
tion, and would further be familiar with the fact 
that earnings levels have increased at a consider- 
ably faster clip than has the cost-of-living index. 

It may therefore be in order to dispel the idea 
that cost-of-living plans are unduly expensive. The 
experience so far indicates that they are more satis- 
factory to work with as to cost and durability than 
many of the more widely established types of plan. 
Companies which have adopted the cost-of-living 
type of plan, and their employees, have apparently 
been entirely astisfied with the emerging results. 

Since a gradually growing interest in this type of 
plan is becoming evident, it may be wise to review 
briefly some of the alternatives which present them- 
selves in designing cost-of-living plans. These in- 
clude: 


(a) Whether to base the pension directly on the 
consumer price index, or on a moving aver- 
age, or to establish a simple series of “blocks” 
indicating a single flat pension adjustment 
for each range of consumer price index 
figures. 

(b) How frequently to adjust the pension; for 
example, quarterly, half-yearly, or annually. 

(c) Whether the pension should be permittted to 
decrease below its starting figure in the 
event of downward movement in the cost-of- 
living index, as well as increasing in the 
other event. 

(d) Whether to make the cost-of-living supple- 
ment a firm commitment or to make it con- 
tingent on the fund itself generating gains or 
“excess” earnings. 

(e) How to design the “automatic brakes” which 
are essential to any cost-of-living plan (for 
example, no six-monthly increase to exceed 

“%.) 

(f) Whether to impose a limit on total increase 
in company cost or plan liability due to cost- 
of-living increments. 

(g) Whether to integrate cost-of-living adjust- 
ments with Social Security adjustments. 

(h) Whether to base the underlying plan on ¢a- 
reer-average earnings or on final-average 
earnings. (In the former case, all units of 
pension are adjusted before as well as after 
retirement; in the latter case only post-retire- 
ment adjustments are made.) 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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With all of these ingredients to work with, there 
is ample scope to design a cost-of-living plan to meet 
almost any requirement as to cost stability, safety 
and degree of commitment on the part of the em- 
ployer. 

One basic feature of cost-of-living plans is that 
they tend to succeed better in doing the job for 
which a pension plan is designed; and they do not 
expose the pensioner to a fluctuating and unpredict- 
able income geared to the vagaries and gyrations of 
the stock market, as in the case of variable annuity 
plans. 

It could be a mistake to establish a cost-of-living 
plan if the employer is not prepared to fund the plan 
through an aggressive investment policy, and with 
an actuarially sound funding operation. Included 
in the investment program there should be a suf- 
ficiently strong representation of equity investments 
to provide a hedge within the fund itself against an 
increase in liabilities due to inflation. 

An employer who adopted this type of funding 


may very easily find that he has a less expensive and 
more satisfactory plan than if he had adopted a 
fixed-dollar plan, funded wholly through insurance 
contracts or bonds or similar fixed-dollar invest- 
ments. Just as the apparent safety of a bond invest- 
ment may steal quietly away in an inflation, so the 
apparent finality of the costs of fixed-dollar pension 
plans can turn out to quite illusory if the basic ob- 
jectives of a retirement plan are to be attained; and 
in reverse, the amount of employee security pro- 
vided by these plans can be quite illusory if heavy 
retroactive cost increases are not met from time to 
time, or proper measures taken within the invest- 
ment of the fund to meet these costs. 

The primary key to the long-term costs of a good 
pension plan lies in the investment policy associated 
with it. In any plan where this is properly geared 
to a concept of long-term upward trend in living 
costs or living standards, the provision of benefits 
which also recognize these trends is not as costly 
as may be supposed. 
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Products Liability Insurance — Schoen 
(From page 4) 


This, the intermediate appellate court approved 
and, so, Cutter Laboratories was held liable notwith- 
standing it could not have found the defect in its 
vaccine by any then known inspection or test. This 
is absolute liability wherein the exercise of all rea- 
sonable care is no defense. 

This is not at all academic. Although the judg- 
ments in this action amounted to only $147,300 for 
two victims, it is alleged (Wall Street Journal of 
August 31, 1960) that all told, some $10,000,000 
worth of suits are pending. 

With this as a backdrop and for purposes of per- 
spective, let us review modern concepts of product 
liability before treating products liability insurance. 


Product Liability 


It is now generally agreed that a seller or other 
supplier of products for a consideration may be lia- 
ble for harm to the person or property of a third 
person who may be in the vicinity of the product’s 
probable use on theories of : 


1. Negligence, i. e., if he has failed to exer- 
cise reasonable care to make the products safe 
for the use for which it is supplied; or 


2. Breach of Warranty, i.e., if he has ex- 
pressly promised that the product is of mer- 
chantable quality or fit for the purpose intended 
and such promise is broken. 


Let us take a longer look at the bases of these 
two causes of action; although it will be the breach 
of warranty liability which we will see has been ex- 
panded in recent years. 


Normal theories of negligence apply to product 
liability cases although, because of dictum in the 
old English case of Winterbottom v. Wright (1842) 
152 Eng. Rep. 402, it was once thought outrageous 
that if one sold a product to A that he should be held 
liable to B. However, in the colorful words of Wil- 
liam L. Prosser (69 Yale Law Journal 1100): 


“In 1916 there came the phenomenon of the im- 
provident Scot who squandered his gold upon a 
Buick, and so left his name forever imprinted 
upon the law of products liability.” 


The case was MacPherson v. Buick Motor Co. 
(1916) 217 NY 382, 111 NE 1050, wherein Jus- 
tice Cardozo, then sitting on the New York Court 
of Appeals, said (217 NY at 389, 111 NE at 1053): 


“If the nature of a thing is such that it is rea- 
sonably certain to place life and limb in peril 
when negligently made, it is then a thing of 
danger. Its nature gives warning of the conse- 


quences to be expected. If to the element of dan- - 


ger there is added knowledge that the thing will 
be used by persons other than the purchaser and 


used without new tests, then, irrespective of 
contract, the manufacturer of this thing of dan- 
ger is under a duty to make it carefully * * *.” 


If he is negligent, where danger is to be fore- 4 


seen, a liability will follow.” (Emphasis added). 


During his succeeding years, this decision has 
swept the country (69 Yale Law Journal 1100, 74 
ALR(2) 1111) and has become a general rule im- 
posing negligence liability upon any supplier, for 
remuneration, of any product. (69 Yale Law Journal 
1102) 

But negligence must be proven and this is not at 
all easy against a distant manufacturing plant. Fur- 
ther, the seller, wholesaler or jobber of the product 
or the retailer of a packaged product, may not be 
negligent at all and such parties may be the claim- 
ant’s only source of recovery. 

Therefore, the courts turned to theories other than 
those based on negligence in an ever-increasing de- 
sire to protect the ultimate consumer. 

The juridical technique adopted by the courts to 
get around the lack of privity between the consumer 
and the manufacturer was that of warranty, and, 
since the parties usually had never warranted any- 
thing, the courts said there was an implied warranty 
which arose out of the transaction quite aside from 
the expression of the parties. 


Breach of Warranty 


If you are confused by that chain of liability law- 
yers call “breach of warranty,” you are in good com- 
pany, Dean Prosser of the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of California has said: (69 Yale Law Jour- 
nal 1126) 


“The adoption of this particular device was fa- 
cilitated by the peculiar and uncertain nature 
and character of warranty, a freak hybrid born 
of the illicit intercourse of tort and contract. 
A more notable example of legal miscegenation 
could hardly be cited than that which produced 
the modern action for breach of warranty. Orig- 
inally sounding in tort, yet arising out of the 
warrantor’s consent to be bound, it later ceased 
necessarily to be consensual, and at the same 
time came to lie mainly in contract.” 


For our present purposes, however, it is sufficient 
to say that a warranty is either an express or im- 
plied affirmation of fact relating to the goods made 
at the time of sale to induce such sale and becomes 
a part of the bases of the bargain. 


Express Warranties 


If the seller makes specific representations to the 
buyer or to the public concerning the quality of his 
wares, such representations usually will provide the 
basis of strict liability to anyone who has relied 
thereon. (69 Yale Law Journal 1134, 1136) 

With the advent of mass marketing techniques, 
the product manufacturer has become remote from 


(More on next page) 
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the ultimate consumer but the demand for the prod- 
uct is created by advertising media which cultivates 
the consumer. (Chrysler Case 161 A(2) at 80) As 
long ago as 1932, the Supreme Court of Washington 
in Baxter v. Ford Motor Co. 168 Wash. 436, 12 P (2) 
409 said: 


“It would be unjust to recognize a rule that 
would permit manufacturers of goods to create 
a demand for their products by representing 
that they possess qualities which they, in fact, 
do not possess, and then, because there is no 
privity of contract existing between the con- 
sumer and the manufacturer deny the consumer 
the right to recover if damages result from the 
absence of those qualities, when such absence 
is not readily noticeable.” 


In short, product advertising may well contain ex- 
press warranties running to the ultimate consumer 
imposing liability upon the manufacturer notwith- 
standing that such consumer purchased the product 
from a retailer contractually remote from the manu- 
facturer. (75 ALR(2) 112 at 136) 

An example of an express warranty arose in an 
Ohio case (Rogers v. Toni Home Permanent Co. 
(1938) 167 O.S. 244, 147 NE (2) 612) wherein the 
ultimate consumer recovered damages against the 
manufacturer of the “Toni Home Permanent” be- 
cause, although it was advertised and labeled as 
“Very Gentle,” this claimant did not find it so. The 


conclusion reached by the court was that there was 
no sensible or sound reason why, when goods pur- 
chased by the ultimate consumer on the strength of 
the advertisements aimed at him do not possess the 
described qualities and cause him harm, he should 
not be permitted to recover against the manufacturer 
to recoup his loss. (75 ALR(2) 138) 


Implied Warranties 


Now, although we have seen that warranties are 
affirmations of fact made at the time of sale, the 
Uniform Sales Act and the new Uniform Commercial 
Code impose implied warranties upon the sale of 
products whether the parties express them or not. 
The importance of this is that such implied war- 
ranties create strict liability for the maker or seller 
of the product and recovery of damages does not 
depend upon proof of negligence or knowledge of 
any defect. (Chrysler Case 161 A(2) at 77) 

There are two implied warranties: 


1. In the ordinary case of sale of goods by de- 
scription an implied warranty of merchanta- 
bility is an integral part of the transaction. This 
merely means the thing sold is reasonably fit for 
the general purpose for which it is manufac- 
tured or sold. 


2. If the buyer, expressly or by implication, 
makes known to the seller the particular pur- 
(More on page 38) 
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Products Liability Insurance — Schoen 
(From page 37) 


pose for which the article is required and it ap- 
pears that he has relied on the seller’s skill or 
judgment, an implied warranty arises of rea- 
sonable fitness for that purpose. This merely 
means that the thing sold is reasonably fit for 
the specific purpose for which it is sold. 


Frequently, the distinction between the two is 
practically meaningless. Fer instance, the sale of 
a defective automobile would breach both implied 
warranties in that it would not be reasonably fit for 
either the general or specific purpose for which it 
was sold. Chrysler Case 161 A(2) at 76) 


Privity of Contract 


Now, warranties arise out of the transaction of 
sale and under early common law concepts of con- 
tractual liability only those persons who were par- 
ties to the bargain could sue for a breach of it. For 
instance, if a manufacturer sold his product to a re- 
tailer who in turn sold it to a consumer, the latter 
was said not to be in privity of contract with the 
manufacturer, since he had not purchased from him, 
and, hence, could not recover for breach of warranty. 
This frequently left the injured consumer with no 
effective remedy at all against the manufacturer. 

The modern trend, as noted before, is to find some 
way to circumvent this artificial requirement of the 
law of contracts and to impose strict liability as a 
matter of the law of torts. 

The arguments for doing this are persuasive: (69 
Yale Law Journal 1122, 1123) 


1. The public interest in human life and safety 
demands the maximum protection against dan- 
gerous defects in products which consumers 
buy, and against which they are helpless to pro- 
tect themselves and this justifies the imposition 
of full responsibility upon all suppliers for the 
harm they cause, even though the supplier has 
not been negligent.” 


2. The supplier by placing the goods upon the 
market necessarily represents to the public that 
they are suitable and safe for use and, by adver- 
tising, he does everything he can to induce that 
belief. Such a supplier should not be permitted 
to avoid responsibility by saying he has made 
no contract with the consumer he has so ar- 
dently cultivated. 


Initially, most of the cases where lack of privity 
was not permitted to interfere with recovery in- 
volved food and drugs. But more recently—and this 
is the trend with which we must be concerned— 
courts have dispensed with the need for privity and, 
therefore, imposed strict liability in cases involv- 
ing the following producis: 


Home permanent wave set—Rogers v. Toni 


Home Permanent Co. (1958) 167 O.S. 244, 
147, NE(2) 612. 
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Soap detergent—Worley v. Proctor & Gamble 
Mfg. Co. (1953) 241 Mo. App. 1114, 2538 
SW (2) 532. 

Inflammable cowboy suit—Blessington v. Mc- 
Crory Stores Corp. (1953) 305 NY 140, 111 
NE(2) 421. 

Exploding bottl—Muahoney v. Shaker Square 
Beverages (1951) 46 Ohio Op. 250, 102 
NE(2) 281. 

Defective emery wheel—DiVello v. Gardner 
Machine Co. (1951) 46 Ohio Op. 161, 102 
NE (2) 289. 

Defective wire rope—Mannsz v. Macirhyte Co. 
(1946) 155 F(2) 445. 

Defective cinder blocks—Spence v. Three Rivers 
Builders & Masonry Supply (1958) 353 Mich. 
120, 90 NW2d 873. 


These cases foretold what was to come and law 
professors prophesied. (‘‘The assault upon the cita- 
del of privity is proceeding in these days apace.” 
Prosser in 69 Yale Law Journal 1148.) 

On May 9, 1960, the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey in Henningsen v. Bloomfield Motors, Inc. and 
Chrysler Corp. 32 NJ 358, 161 A (2) 69 (the Chrysler 
Case) in the first unequivocal holding by the highest 
court in a state declared that privity is unnecessary 
to warranty liability. 


The Chrysler Case is well summarized in 74 Har- 
vard Law Review 630 as follows: 
“An automobile manufactured by one defendant 
and purchased from the other veered off a high- 
way because of a defective steering mechanism, 
injurying the buyer’s wife, who was the driver. 
She brought an action for personal injuries, in 
which her husband joined claiming consequen- 
tial damages. A negligence count was dismissed 
at the trial and the cause submitted to the jury 
solely on the basis of an alleged breach of an 
implied warranty of merchantability. Judg- 
ments were entered on jury verdicts against 
both defendants. On appeal, held, judgments 
affirmed. Under the Uniform Sales Act, in force 
in Jew Jersey, an implied warranty of mer- 
chantability, endorceable against both dealer and 
manufacturer, arose in favor of both the ulti- 
mate purchaser and his wife, despite their lack 
of privity with the manufacturer. The stand- 
ard disclaimer clause of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association incorporated in the con- 
tract of sale, which limited the dealer’s and 
manufacturer’s liabilities to replacing defective 
parts at the factory, was void as against public 
policy.” 
This is a landmark decision and Claus Henning- 
sen’s Mother’s Day gift of a new Plymouth to 


his wife may well become as famous as the improvi- 
dent Scot who squandered his gold upon a Buick 


(More on next page) 
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with a defective wooden wheel some 44 years before. 
The National Association of Claimants Counsel of 
America (NACCA) has hailed this as one of the 
great decisions of our generation (25 NACCA Law 
Journal 363) as indeed it is and they, too, express it 
colorfully : 

“The trend is clear: warranty liability rolls on 


like the ocean. No defense-minded carping 
Canutes can assume to stay the tide.” 25 
NACCA Law Journal 363. 


Disclaimers 


The Chrysler Case is interesting for another rea- 
son. The Plymouth was sold under a uniform war- 
ranty of the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
of which Chrysler is a member, which provided for a 
90-day warranty of parts and a disclaimer of all 
other warranties. To this the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey said: 

“The terms of the warranty are a sad commen- 
tary upon the automobile manufacturers’ mar- 
keting practices.” (161 A(2) at 78) 

“* * * we are of the opinion that Chrysler’s at- 
tempted disclaimer of an implied warranty of 
merchantability and of the obligations arising 
therefrom is so inimical to the public good as 
to compel an adjudication of its invalidity.” (161 
A(2) at 95) 


Thus, not only do implied warranties arise by op- 
eration of law but they cannot be disclaimed in their 
entirety in all circumstances. Disclaimers are weak 
reeds upon which to rely if their result is uncon- 
scionable and, therefore, must be used judiciously. 


Uniform Commercial Code 
Now, lest you think that the Chrysler Case is but 
a New Jersey aberration rather than the culmina- 
tion of a trend, it must be pointed out that its in- 


fluence is widened because it used the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code, not adopted by New Jersey, as an ad- 
visory authority in the solution of the problems and 
such code has been adopted in the following 9 states 
(CCH-Corp. L. G. No. 58) and will, no doubt, be 
adopted in many others. 


State Effective Date 
January 1, 1962 
Connecticut .......... October 1, 1961 
Massachusetts ........ October 1, 1958 
New Hampshire ...... July 1, 1961 


New Mexico .......... January 1, 1962 


Pennsylvania ......... January 1, 1954 
Rhode Island ......... January 2, 1962 


Two points are important: 
1. Privity of Contract 

The Uniform Commercial Code touches upon 
the question of privity in Section 2-318 and 
provides that a seller’s warranty whether ex- 
press or implied extends to any natural person 
“‘who is in the family or household of his buyer 
or who is a guest in his home” if it is reason- 
able to expect such person may “use, consume 
or be affected by the goods” and who is injured 
by breach of the warranty. (73 ALR(2) 46) 
This section expressly includes as beneficiaries 
the family, household and guests or the pur- 
chaser. (UCC Sec. 2-318 Comment 3) To such 
beneficiaries, therefore, privity is no longer a 
requirement of the strict liability of warranty. 
(It will be observed that no similar provision 
appears in the predecessor Uniform Sales Act 
but that did not deter the New Jersey Supreme 
Court from following the lead of the Uniform 
Commercial Code although it had yet to be 
adopted by New Jersey.) 

(More on page 40) 
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Products Liability Insurance — Schoen 
(From page 39) 


2. Disclaimer 

As noted before, the Chrysler Case is also the 
first case in which the highest court of a state 
has openly declared a disclaimer void on grounds 
of public policy. It rested its decision on the 
ground that the disclaimer was a contract im- 
posed by a non-competitive industry giving the 
buyer only the choice of buying a car under the 
contract or buying no car (74 Harvard L.R. 
631) inasmuch as virtually all car manufactur- 
ers were using this disclaimer. 

The Uniform Commercial Code was cited by 
the court and it (Section 2-302, 2-715(2) (b), 
2-719(3)) provides for, the nonenforcement of 
any clause in a contract adjudged ‘“unconscion- 
able” and makes prima facie unconscionable any 
limitation of damages for personal injury re- 
sulting from breach of a warranty on consumer 
goods. 74 Harvard L.R., 632) 

In brief, you cannot contract out of the im- 
plied warranties on consumer goods under the 
Uniform Commercial Code. 


This is the wave of the future; in fact, the tide of 
strict liability to the ultimate consumer is already 
here and, so, we now must turn our attention to in- 
surance against this hazard. 


Insurance 


Now, one of the real joys of discussing any prob- 
lem with you is that each of you is a sophisticated 
insurance buyer and so there probably is nothing 
we could tell any of you about what Products Liabil- 
ity Insurance does do. Therefore, at the risk of com- 
mitting the salesman’s crime of the undersell, let us 
discuss what Products Liability Insurance does not 
do. 


Definitions 


Of course, when we speak of Products Liability 
Insurance we, in general refer to both aspects of 
that coverage, which is insurance arising out of lia- 
bility from: 

1. Goods or products manufactured, sold, han- 
dled or distributed by the named insured or by 
others trading in his name: 


(a) Jf the accident occurs after possession 
of such goods or products has been relin- 
quished to others; and 


(b) if such accident occurs away from 
premises owned, rented or controlled by the 
named insured (although this last require- 
ment may be amended by the policy with re- 
spect to certain classifications.) 


2. Completed Operations caused by accidents 
after such operations have been completed or 
abandoned and away from premises owned, 
rented or controlled by the named insured pro- 


vided operations shall not be deemed incomplete 
because improperly or defectively performed or 
because further operations may be required pur- 
suant to an agreement. 


Reason to Distinguish 


Now, although most of the problems in distin- 
guishing Products Liability Insurance from Prem- 
ises and Operations Liability Insurance have arisen 
either where no Products Insurance was afforded or 
where for some incomprehensive reason they are 
placed with different insurance companies (a split 
which invites trouble), it is sometimes vital to dis- 
tinguish the two even where both are placed with 
the same insurance company. This is because, al- 
though in Products Insurance both Bodily Injury 
and Property Damage usually carry an aggregate 
limit of liability, Bodily Injury under Premises and 
Operations Insurance usually does not. As long as 
this is so, the distinction between the two will never 
be academic even where both are covered under one 
Comprehensive Policy. 


When Does Products Insurance Apply 


A product may be defectively manufactured in 
1958, sold with a breach of warranty in 1959, giving 
rise to an accident or occurrence in 1960 and claim 
brought in 1961. If insurance companies or policy 
limits have changed during these years, we are con- 
fronted at the threshold with determining which 
policy covers. 

Remembering that the basis of Product Liability 
Insurance premium is sales, receipts or units, one 
might at first impression conclude that the policy 
in force in the year of sale or that of manufacture 
should apply. However, most Product Liability in- 
surance is expressly written so that the date of the 
accident or occurrence controls and, so, in this case, 
the 1960 policy would apply. 

Technically, this results because Products Liabil- 
ity Insurance like liability insurance in general “‘ap- 
plies only to accidents which occur during the policy 
period” and this is so regardless of when the de- 
fective product was manufactured, the warranty 
breached, or the claim made. 

Therefore, standard Products Liability Insurance 
does not apply to accidents which occur outside of its 
policy period. 

This rule of when the policies apply, as stated 
in standard policies, has been upheld by the courts 
(See: “Occurrence of accident or injury as during 
or before or after, time peroid of coverage of liabil- 
ity policy” 57 ALR(2) 1385) in: 


Protex-A-Kar v. Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. (1951) 102 Cal. App. (2) 408, 227).(2) 509 
where accidents arose after the policy was ter- 
minated and the court held no coverage al- 
though the product was sold during the term 
of the policy and premium was collected on such 
sales. 
(More on page 42) 
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Effective Competition — Lemmon 
(From page 18) 


2. Constantly increasing severity 
of auto accidents. The country- 
wide average cost per claim rose 
20 per cent in the last five years. 


Exorbitant jury awards set the 
pace for out-of-court settlements. 
These higher settlements must be 
reflected in higher rates and boom- 
erang on the public which makes 
up the jury. And I might add the 
comment that slanted bills pushed 
through state legislatures by plain- 
tiff lawyer groups make it easier 
to conduct unreasonable raids on 
insurance company funds. Medical 
costs have risen nationally 33 per 
cent in the past five years. In some 
areas the increase has been as 
much as 50 per cent. Repair costs 
have almost doubled in the last 
decade. 


3. Trends in auto styling. Some 
cars now have eight lights in front 


and six in the rear—they once had | 


only two at each end. The most 
popular car’s windshield of 1947 
cost about $10; today it costs $100 
or more. It is patently impossible 
to cover a $100 windshield with 
the same premium that covered the 
$10 one! 


4. In Texas, lack of competition | 


in automobile insurance rates. 


You gentlemen want to know | 


what can be done to bring down | 


the cost of insurance? 
With such a tremendous stake 


(over the next ten years, $70-90 | 


billion property damage, 130-140 
million auto accidents, 30 million 


deaths and injuries) a national ef- | 


fort is called for to: 


1. Re-examine and modernize 
the safety programs in every town 
and state. Public support for nec- 
essary bond issues must be ob- 
tained in the interest of removing 
hazards. 
trained and equipped in the most 
modern techniques. Electronic re- 
porting-recording systems should 
be installed where usable. State 
and municipal safety laws and 
licensing procedures should be re- 
viewed. Roads must be improved 


to meet the needs of modern traffic. _ 


Police forces must be | 


To this end, the insurance industry 
has set about in earnest to carry 
its share of the burden. The re- 
cently formed Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety in an imagina- 
tive and effective instrument for 
providing technical assistance to 
communities and states in their 
fight to chain the traffic monster. 


2. The automobile industry 
should exercise its leadership in 
shifting the emphasis on automo- 
biles from prestige gimmicks to 
function and safety. 


3. State insurance laws should 
continue to develop and promote 
healthy competition among insur- 
ance companies to provide the pub- 
lic with the best coverage by ef- 
ficiently operated companies at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound- 
ness. 


4. Press, radio, television, 


schools, and all other educational 
and information media must be 
mobilized to give impetus to safety 
programs and to develop public un- 
derstanding and active support. 
Safety experts agree that with ef- 
fective programming the traffic toll 
can be cut in half. There is no bet- 
ter cause for a full-blown crusade. 


Although my talk is primarily 
concerned with competition, I have 
cited the above facts in an effort 
to place competitive insurance in 
its proper perspective. It is one 
vital factor in any comprehensive 
program for highway safety and 
financial responsibility. If any of 
these factors is absent, your com- 
panies and the general public must 
pay more than is necessary—both 
in terms of blood and dollars—for 
the privilege of driving. 


(More on page 45) 
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Products Liability Insurance — Schoen 
(From page 40) 


Nielson v. Travelers Indemnity Co. U.S. D.C. 
Iowa (1959) 174 F Supp. 648, aff. 277 F(2) 
455, wherein it was held that the policy in effect 
at the time of the explosion covered rather than 
the policy in effect at the time the gas main was 
damaged. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. Ohio Farmers Indem- 
nity Co. U.S. D.C. Ill (1960) 10 CCH F&C 460 
where the court said: 


“The policy itself provides (Par. IV): ‘This 
policy applies only to accidents which occur 
during the policy period’. Policy coverage of 
an occurrence while the policy is in effect 
would seem inescapable. The protection af- 
forded by the insurance was not as to the con- 
tract of sale but with respect to the products 
hazard of the goods sold—the actual use of 
the product, not its purchase.” 


See: 45 ALR(2) 999. “Products Liability In- 
surance” (The contrary conclusion of Perma 
Fit Shoulder Pad Co. v. Taibred Trend, Ine. 
(Misc.) 147 NYS(2) 356 is either based upon 
nonstandard language or just wrong.) 


Where Does Products Liability Insurance Apply 


Having established the “when”, let us look at the 
“where’’. And again, inasmuch as Products Liability 
Insurance is controlled by the same territorial con- 
ditions applicable to other forms of liability insur- 
ance, the accident must occur within the United 
States, its territories or possessions or Canada to be 
covered under standard policies. Those insureds 
whose products go beyond these countries must se- 
cure world-wide Products Liability Insurance. 

Standard and unamended Products Liability In- 
surance policies usually do not afford insurance for 
accidents occurring outside the United States and 
Canada. 


Warranties Insured 


Product Liability Insurance usually excludes ‘“‘lia- 
bility assumed under any contract or agreement e.r- 
cept a warranty of goods or products”. 

Now, as we have noted before, plaintiffs’ attor- 
neys can circumvent the onerous task of proving 
negligence by pleading a breach of warranty which 
requires nothing more than: 


1. Existence of a warranty, express or implied ; 
2. Reliance upon the warranty by the buyer; 

3. Breach of the warranty ; 

4. Breach was the proximate cause of loss; and 


Loss was actually sustained. 


or 


Here we see the furthest expansion of our laws 
of legal liability into that of absolute liability with- 
out fault and when it arises out of either an express 


warranty, written or oral, or an impiied warranty 
imposed by law, such insurance as is afforded by 
Product Liability Insurance applies. The new trend 
is covered. 

However, note must be made that all contractual 
agreements are not necessarily warranties and 
therefore not necessarily insured under Products 


Liability Insurance. Products Liability Insurance 
excludes “liability assumed under any contract or 
agreement except a warranty of goods or products’. 
Obviously, the phrases are not synonymous. 

A warranty, as defined in 77 Corpus Juris Secun- 
dum—Sales 301, is a statement or representation 
made by the seller of goods, contemporaneously with, 
and as a part of, the contract of sale having refer- 
ence to the character, quality, or title of the goods 
and by which he promises to insure that certain 
facts are or shall be as he then represents them. 

It follows that a hold harmless agreement is not 
a warranty, and, if insurance is to be afforded such 
agreements, it is under Contractual Liability Insur- 
ance and not under Products Liability Insurance al- 
though such agreements may arise upon the sale of 
a product. 

Therefore, insuring hold harmless agreements is 
something Product Liability Insurance does not do. 


Exclusion of Damage to Products 


Standard policies exclude liability for damages to 
“any goods or products or containers thereof manu- 
factured, sold, handled or distributed or premises 
alienated by the name insured, or work completed 
by or for the named insured, out of which the acci- 
dent arises.” 

As recently as February 1, 1960, an appellate 
court in California in the case of Liberty Building 
Co. v. Royal Indemnity Co., 2 Cal. Rptr. 329, 346 
P.(2) 444, enforced this exclusion saying: 


“The complaints in the prior actions pleaded 
a breach of implied warranty in the construc- 
tion of the buildings in that the stucco was im- 
properly mixed or applied. This breach was as- 
signed as the cause of the damage to the stucco, 
and defendant argues that such damage is ex- 
cluded under the policy. In this connection, Ex- 
clusion (f) expressly excludes from liability 
under the policy, damage sustained by any 
‘goods or products * * * or premises alienated 
* * * or work completed * * * out of which the 
accident arises.’ (Emphasis added) This Ex- 
clusion means that if the insured becomes liable 
to replace or repair any ‘goods or products’ or 
‘premises alienated’ or ‘work completed’ after 
the same has caused an accident because of a 
defective condition, the cost of such replace- 
ment or repair is not recoverable under the pol- 
icy. However, if the accident also caused dam- 
age to some other property or caused personal 
injury, the insured’s liability for such damage 
or injury becomes a liability of the insurer un- 
(More on next page) 
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der the policy, and is not excluded. For example, 
if a contractor builds a house and as a result of 
an improper mixture of the stucco, water is ab- 
sorbed into the walls and the stucco cracks and 
falls off and a child is injured by the falling 
stucco, the injury to the child would not be ex- 
cluded under Exclusion (f) but the replacement 
cost of the stucco would be excluded. Also, if 
the water absorbed into the walls should reach 
the interior walls and injure a valuable paint- 
ing hanging there, the damage to the painting 
would be recoverable under the policy while the 
damage to the walls would not. The principle 
here applicable is well stated in Heyward v. 
American Casualty Company of Reading, Pa., 
D.C., 129 F. Supp. 4. At page 8 the court said: 
‘This Exclusion means that the policy will not 
protect the insured if he has to repair or re- 
place some product or work which proved de- 
fective and caused an accident. The Exclusion 
has no reference to liability for damage to other 
property or personal injury arising out of such 
accident.’ In accord are Volf v. Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corp., Ltd., 50 Cal. 2d 373, 325 
P. 2d 987; Geddes & Smith, Inc. v. St. Paul Mer- 
cury Indemnity Co., 51 Cal. 2d 558, 334 P. 2d 
881.” 


It may be difficult to distinguish this California 
Decision from that of Hawenstein v. St. Paul Mer- 
cury Indemnity Co., Minn. (1954) 65 NW (2) 122, 
but in the latter case defective plaster allegedly di- 
minished the value of the property and the diminu- 
tion was deemed the measure of damages and cov- 
erage was upheld although this included the cost of 
replastering. 

In any event, under standard policies, there is no 
underwriting intent to insure the liability to replace 
or repair defective products or faulty workmanship 
or pay for their loss of use whether the liability 
arises out of negligence or breach of warranty and, 
so, again, this is something Products Liability In- 
surance does not do. 


Further, where the defective part causing the 
damage is an integral part of a complete unit man- 
ufactured or sold by the insured, i.e., the complete 
unit is the insured’s “product’’, the “product” out of 
which the accident arises is considered to be the 
entire unit. 


An insurance underwriter just cannot be put into 
the position of paying for or buying back defective 
products or work of the insured. To do so, would 
tend to promote the sale of defective products and 
the performance of faulty work. Such losses must 
fall upon the insured. 


Other Exclusions 


Other exclusions applicable to liability insurance 
in general are also applicable to Products Liability 
Insurance such as, dram shop act, workmen’s com- 
pensation, employee and property in the care cus- 
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tody or control of the insured. So, Products Liabil- 
ity Insurance does not operate in those areas. 


Sistership Liability 

“Sistership liability’”” may be defined as liability 
of an insured for damages for loss of use of products 
which result from steps taken by the insured or by 
others to withdraw from the market or from use 
products identic! with those which have proven to 
be or are believed to be defective in order to avoid 
injury or damage. The classic example is the loss of 
use of airplanes arising when all planes of a particu- 
lar model are grounded by the C.A.B. because of an 
accident to one of them. 

Although ‘“‘sistership liability” may be specifically 
covered, standard Products Liability Insurance does 
not do so; not because of a specific exclusion but be- 
cause there has been, insofar as these claimants are 
concerned, no injury to or destruction of tangible 
property, and, so, no coverage arises at all. 


Costs of Recapture 


For reasons similar to that outlined for ‘‘sistership 
liability”, no coverage is afforded under standard 
Products Insurance for the cost of recapture of 
products from the market place; although that, too, 
may be specifically covered. 

Limits 
Standard Products Liability Insurance provides 
for three limits of liability: 
1. A limit per person; 
2. A limit per accident; and 
3. An aggregate limit for the policy period; 


plus a “batch clause” providing that all dam- 
ages arising out of one lot of goods or products 
prepared or acquired by the insured shall be 
considered as arising out of one accident. 


The “batch clause” is designed, of coures, to pre- 
vent multiple claims arising out of one prepared or 
acquired lot of merchandise from being construed 
to give rise to separate accidents and, thus, call for 
separate “per accident” limits up to the aggregate 
limit. 

Inasmuch as the “‘batch clause”’ may be most trou- 
blesome to apply when the cause of loss is shrouded 
in mystery or the batches are difficult or impossible 
to identify, it is earnestly recommended that the 
“ner accident” limit be identical with the “aggre- 
gate limit” to sidestep this question in its entirey. 


Interpretive Endorsement 


You probably have all seen the “new look” in Prod- 
ucts Liability Insurance which is the application by 
stock and mutual bureau companies of an “Inter- 
pretive Endorsement — Products — Completed Op- 
erations Hazard” effective September 1, 1960. 

It reads: 

“Interpretive Endorsement — Products — Com- 
pleted Operations Hazard 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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Products Liability Insurance — Schoen 
(From page 43) 


“It is agreed that the word ‘operations’ as used 
in the Products—Completed Operations Hazard 
includes any act or omission in connection with 
operations performed by or on behalf of the 
named insured on the premises or elsewhere, 
whether or not goods or products are involved 
in such operations.” 


Don’t be disturbed. There is less here than meets 
the eye. No fundamental concept has been changed. 

The need for this Interpretive Endorsement has 
arisen because, quite contrary to underwriting in- 
tent and the general understanding of insurance buy- 
ers, some courts have strained so hard to find cov- 
erage for completed operations where no Products— 
Completed Operations Insurance was afforded that 
they ruled the products—completed operations ex- 
clusion did not apply to a contractor because he has 
no goods or products. Such a case is: Kendrick v. 
Mason, La. (1958) 99 So. (2) 108. 

Further, a recent decision in Virginia, also con- 
trary to underwriting and insurance buyers’ intent, 
has held in Fidelity & Casualty Co. v. Fratarcangelo, 
Va. (1960) 112 SE(2) 892 that the Products Haz- 
ard applies only to operations performed away from 
the insured’s premises and so that the completed op- 
erations exclusion was held not to apply even though 
the accident occurred away from the premises if due 
to completed operations on the premises. 

To reverse these erroneous rulings and to prevent 
the implication of acquiescence therein arising from 
the lack of policy endorsement, the Products Haz- 
ard will, in the future, be interpreted as stated 
above. 

Inasmuch as some courts, especially in Louisiana, 
Virginia and New Jersey, have circumvented a Prod- 
ucts Exclusion, it is a real pleasure to make note of 


Bitts v. General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 

Corp. 9 C.A. (1960) 282 F(2) 542, a case from the 

United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 

cuit, which upholds the Products Exclusion in a neg- 

ligent-failure-to-warn case and for the right reason. 
The court saying: 


“These cases cannot apply, as authority, to the 
clause with which we are concerned. Here the 
excluded hazard is not the negligent act proxi- 
mately causing injury. It is, by express defini- 
tion, ‘the handling or use of’ the product sold. 
It cannot be denied that this was the cause in 
fact of the injury. Unlike the cited California 
cases, the clause here expressly provides exclu- 
sion ‘if the accident occurs after insured has re- 
linquished possession. . . .’ (Italics supplied) 
It is the occurrence of the accident itself and not 
of its negligent cause which is expressly made 
the determining circumstance. In the area of 
products liability this is readily understandable. 
In all such cases the cause of the accident (in 
the sense of the negligent act or omission which 
has proximately resulted in injury) has ante- 
dated the delivery of the article to the pur- 
chaser. To construe this clause as applying only 
when the proximate cause had occurred after 
delivery would, of course, result in no effective 
exclusion of products liability whatsoever.” 


Conclusion 

Such is the trend in products liability law in May, 
1961, and we all can take pride in the fact that prod- 
ucts liability insurance along with contractual lia- 
bility insurance provides adequate protection at rea- 
sonable cost. 

(Address Before Insurance Conference, Sponsored 
by Insurance Buyers Association of Pittsburgh, 
ASIM, May 2, 1961). 


Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 
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Effective Competition — Lemmon 
(From page 41) 


This is why, in most states, the 
insurance industry has been en- 
couraged to operate competitively 
under the system of state regula- 
tion provided by act of Congress. 

The benefits of competitive in- 
surance should not be applied only 
to the auto and casualty fields. 
There is a growing sentiment for 
the expansion of competition in 
fire insurance. 

Fire insurance offers the last 
major field in which competition in 
rates and forms has been generally 
restricted throughout the nation. 
Under normal circumstances all 
companies will try to get as large 
a share of the available market as 
possible. 

Through the healthy competition 
that results, added inducements 


stances have not exercised close 
enough supervision over the rat- 
ing bureaus or the technical ad- 
visory organizations that may 
help them in setting rates. ... 

“The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ grading standards 
do not recognize some of the 
new developments in fire-protec- 
tion methods. City managers say 
many municipalities have im- 


proved facilities for coping with 
conflagrations but failed to ob- 
tain a better classification from 
the board. 

“Cities spend millions of dol- 
lars a year in the fire-protection 
field, yet have little voice in set- 
ting standards. Private groups, 
in this sense, are controlling of- 
ficial action. 

(Concluded on page 46) 


and savings are offered to the pub- 


lic by a progressive industry. 
Absent the normal forms of com- 


petition, the only inducements are | 
to the agents who sells the policies. | 


Over a period of years the agent is 
offered ever-increasing commis- 
sions to induce him to sell policies 


for company A rather than those | 


of company B. Thus, commissions 
climb higher and higher, forcing 
higher rates with no improvement 
in service or coverage. In some 
cases this has resulted in the re- 
diculous extreme of commissions 
as high as 50 per cent for fire in- 
surance policies. 

I was interested in an article in 
the February, 1961 issue of Chang- 
ing Times —the Kiplinger maga- 
zine. The magazine says: 

“ The (fire insurance) in- 
dustry has had to face a chorus 
of complaints from many quar- 
ters, including some of the com- 
panies in the industry’s own 
ranks. The charges run along 
these lines: 

“The private rating bureaus 
are sometimes employed as a 
means of enforcing conformity 
in rates. States do permit insur- 
ance companies to deviate from 


the bureau rates or to file their | 
own rates with the state govern- | 


ment. But the bureaus try to 
impede this independent action. 
“State officials in some in- 
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Effective Competition — Lemmon 
(From page 45) 


“Whatever the merits of these 
criticisms, or of the insurance 
companies’ defenses, the fact is 
that under present circumstances 
you may be able to do something 
about the rates you are paying. 
Here are some of the avenues 
that are open to you. 


“SHOP AROUND. Competition 
among insurance companies has 
sharpened considerably. More 
appear to be breaking away from 
uniform rating-bureau levels by 
offering either lower prices or 
better coverage for the same 
price. 

“CHECK PACKAGE POLICIES. 
The standard fire insurance pol- 
icy protects you against a fairly 
limited range of risks. It has be- 
come usual to broaden this pro- 
tection by ‘extended coverage’ 
and ‘additional extended cover- 
age’ riders to the standard form. 
Over the last few years, the 
trend has gone further into the 
multiple-risk insurance package. 
The prime example is the home- 
owners policy...” 


Whether we agree or not, this is 
an interesting appraisal from a 
very important outside source. 

I think it is fair to say that 
whether we are talking about fire 
insurance or casualty insurance, it 
should be possible for the compa- 
nies independently to provide a 
rate for any risk. If competition 
is permitted, such rates will find 
their proper level in the open 
market. 

One good example of new bene- 
fits offered the consumer under a 
competitive system is the home- 
owners package policy. Ten years 
ago, there was no such animal. To- 
day, there is a total of half a bil- 
lion dollars in premiums from such 
policies and the number is growing 
rapidly. 

If competition plays its full, 
proper role, it is possible that in 
the future the insurance industry 
will provide complete comprehen- 
sive policies covering all major 
risks for both the family and the 
factory. Such policies would con- 
sist of one package with a broad 


choice of coverage and deductibles. 

This will never happen under 
monolithic collective systems. It 
will never happen under laws com- 
pelling uniformity. It will happen 
in a free market. 

No company should be precluded 
by law or state bureau from ex- 
perimenting with deductibles and 
policy changes designed to fit the 
needs of the public. 

The Senate Sub-Committee, in- 
quiring into the practices of the 
insurance industry, said in its re- 
port that competition should be 
the prime regulator of rates. Al- 
ready this report fills eleven vol- 
umes and the hearings will con- 
tinue. The states must sit up and 
take notice if they would protect 
the present system of state regula- 
tion. 

One of the many bad effects of 
enforced uniformity in the fire and 
casualty industry is that it drives 
a great deal of business out of the 
state. More and more corporations 
and individuals are exporting their 
insurance business rather than 
submit to the costly price structure 
of the uniform rate law. It is ap- 
parent to us all that there are cer- 
tain types of business not written 
by American companies, and these 
risks must find a foreign market. 
Sometimes they pay more and 
sometimes they pay less. But, the 
foreign market is not the ideal 
solution. What is actually needed 
is a competitive market here at 
home where coverages can be tail- 
ored to the needs of the corpora- 
tion or individual and marketed at 
a reasonable price. 

So, in the long run, the open 
market is having its effect on 
Texas insurance. Sooner or later 
all insurance companies must meet 
the problems of competition face 
to face or watch their business 
dwindle. 

Sooner or later, the public must 
receive the full benefits of effective 
competition under state regulation. 
When that happens, not only the 
public will benefit, the fire and 
casualty industry itself will bene- 
fit. An over-protected industry, 
like an over-protected child, grows 
soft and dull-witted. Without com- 
petition there is no real progress. 
No person, no industry, no country 


can freeze itself into the present. 
We must all be free to find new 
paths into the future. 
Ibsen once wrote, “I hold that 
man is in the right who is most 
closely in league with the future.” 


Those of us who are committed 
to effective competition are en- 
gaged in a race into the future. 
Those committed to forced uni- 
formity are anchored to the past. 

In this country, progress can be 
delayed temporarily, but it cannot 
be blocked indefinitely. We are for 
progress; our opponents are not. 
We may lose a skirmish or a battle, 
but history has already dictated 
the outcome. 


Frank G. Cox Is President of 
Houston Society of Insurance 
Management, ASIM 


Houston Society of Insurance 
Management, ASIM, has elected 
Frank G. Cox of Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corporation, presi- 
dent. 

Other officers elected are: C. E. 
Frost of The Fish Engineering 
Corporation, vice-president; A. R. 
Fathman, Anderson, Clayton & 
Company, secretary ; and Joe Spar- 
row of Quitana Petroleum Com- 
pany, treasurer. 


Directors 


Directors elected are: Herb Boer- 
stler, Johnson Testers, Inc.; Rob- 
ert T. McCarthy, Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company; Roy Pen- 
nington, Petro-Tex Chemical Com- 
pany; C. P. Jackson, The Dow 
Chemical Company; Ralph John- 
son, Ada Oil Company; and R. W. 
Vickery, Hughes Tool Company. 


The Insurance Buyers Association 
of Detroit, ASIM, Elects 
New Officers 


James M. Cooper of American 
Motors Corporation is president of 
The Insurance Buyers Association 
of Detroit, ASIM. 

Other officers include: P. Russell 
Cole, of Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 
vice-president; Earl McCarter of 
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Burroughs Corporation, secretary ; 
and Douglas L. Ames of McLouth 
Steel Corporation, treasurer. 

Directors are: James P. Cooper, 
Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion; Thomas A. Duffield, Darin & 
Armstrong, Inc.; and Daniel W. 
Bowen, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company. 

Wesley A. Johnston of the Chry- 
sler Corporation is a Member of 
the Board of Directors, ASIM, rep- 
resenting this chapter. 


New Officers Are Elected for 
Cincinnati Area Insurance 
Managers, ASIM 


New officers for Cincinnati Area 
Insurance Managers, ASIM, were 
recently elected: President, Thomas 
N. Fisher, The Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company; Vice-President, 
Haven G. Everill, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company; Treas- 
urer, Lester Ballance, Emery In- 
dustries, Inc.; and Secretary, T. C. 
Hoffman, The Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany. 


Ed Larson Is President of 
Central Illinois Chapter, ASIM 


Ed Larson of Illinois Wesleyan 
University has been elected presi- 
dent of Central Illinois Chapter, 
ASIM. 

Serving with Mr. Larson are: 
Don J. Render, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, vice-president; William 
C. Rodgers, Commercial National 
Bank of Peoria, treasurer; and Ar- 
thur A. Krause, Laesch Dairy, sec- 
retary. 


Wisconsin Chapter, ASIM Elects 
New Officers 


New officers were elected for 
Wisconsin Chapter, ASIM. They 
are: John H. Lungren, Clark Oil & 
Refining Corporation, president; 
Dale M. Houmes, Outboard Marine 
Corporation, vice-president ; Joseph 
A. Hussa, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, treasurer; and Earl L. Win- 
kelman, Louis Allis Co., secretary. 

Directors are: Howard G. Doer- 
sching, Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany, and Marlin Borchardt, Allen- 
Bradley Company. 
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Strictly For The Birds 


“Old Head-In-The-Sand has an odd way of solving problems. 
Strictly speaking, his approach is for the birds . . . but not for 
humans. 


“As a business or professional man it behooves you to look 
many places for the answer to a pressing problem. 


“Maybe it’s close at hand—in your head, on your desk, or in 
your firm’s experience. 


“But more often the answer may lie afield, outside your own 
area of experience or operations. And that’s when your trade 
or professional association can lend a valuable helping hand. 


“A direct benefit of membership in your association is the 
wealth of specialized information available to you: industry 
wide statistics, results of research projects, educational pro- 
grams, and many more. 


“Of course, your association’s effectiveness as a voluntary 
organization depends on the active interest of its members. 
That’s you. And when you belong to and support your vol- 
untary organization you're helping to encourage the growth 
and development of every person who has the capacity to 
grow. You're helping your industry to move ahead, the best 
direct action you can take to insure the steady and dynamic 
growth of the economy as a whole.” 
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Speaking for progress through 
voluntary organizations 
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Health Insurance — Scott 
(From page 12) 


insurance benefits are expanded 
and restrictive exclusions are elim- 
inated, it is imperative that the 
doctors and hospitals have a prop- 
er understanding and regard of 
the ‘“‘pooling’’ concept of insurance, 
so that its presence will not con- 
tribute to the spiralling cost of 
medical care. On the part of the 
insurance carriers, they must keep 
pace with the changes in medical 
care and practices and develope 
benefit schedules adequate to meet 
the changing needs. 

There is a growing recognition 
by American medicine that there 
must be a reasonable relationship 
between the services provided, the 
level of skill required and the fee 
charged. The American Medical 
Association is encouraging its con- 
stituent state associations to de- 
velope relative value schedules, at- 
tuned to local conditions, as a guide 
to doctors, insurers and patients 
of the economic weight appropri- 
ate for various medical procedures. 

The hospitals are sensitive to the 
impact of rising hospital costs and 
are making a concerted effort to 
reduce their costs to an absolute 
level consistent with good hospital 
care. In many instances hospitals 
have appointed utilization commit- 
tees to control the quantity and 
quality of hospital care. A number 
of the hospital associations are 
furnishing leadership in promoting 
community planning of medical 
care facilities. These planning 
projects are for the purpose of 
planning future facilities to meet 
the total health care need of the 
community without unnecessary 
extravagances or wasteful duplica- 
tion. 

As insurance managers, you have 
a tremendous stake in these indi- 
vidual and cooperative actions; but 
more important, you have the capa- 
bilities of being a major force in 
preserving the future of voluntary 
health care under the free enter- 
prise system. Effective control of 
medical care cost starts with the 
design of the insurance plan se- 
lected, benefits should be in line 
with medical care costs in your 
area, the judicial use of deductibles 
and coinsurance will provide a de- 
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gree of control over unnecessary 
utilization and release in premium 
dollar to provide for the catas- 
trophic costs that work an eco- 
nomic hardship on the insured em- 
ployee. Employees should have a 
proper understanding of the plan 
so that they may work with it, not 
against it. Doctors and hospitals 
should have an understanding and 
acceptance of the plan; communi- 
cations with them regarding the 
plans performance and problems 
in highly desirable, as they are the 
ones who order and provide the 
services the plan pays for. There 
is one other area where you can be 
of great help in the operation of 
the plans. The Health Insurance 
Council has designed uniform claim 
forms that have been accepted by 
the majority of the doctors, hospi- 
tals and the insurance companies. 
If you are not using these stand- 
ard forms, which carry the H.I.C. 
symbol, it is urged that you work 
with your carrier in adopting them 
immediately. The use of the stand- 
ard forms eases the hospital and 
doctor administrative load and to 
that extent, lessens the costs for 
provided medical care. 


The White House Conference on 
Aging, held this year, focused at- 
tention on the complexity of the 
problems which face our older citi- 
zens. It is apparent that in seek- 
ing the best possible way to finance 
the medical care cost of our senior 
citizens, there must be an aware- 
ness of other factors contributing 
to this difficult problem—social, 
economic, health, psychological, 
housing and occupation. As stated 
by President Eisenhower last year, 
“In considering the changed cir- 
cumstances presented by the length- 
ening life span, we must recognize 
older persons as individuals—not 
a class—and their wide differences 
in needs, desires and capacities.” 

It should be recognized that a 
mechanism for financing the cost 
of medical care for the aged is not 
in itself enough. The cooperative 
efforts of all groups interested in 
the problems of the aged must be 
encouraged. Two examples of con- 
tributing activities are: the paral- 
lel effort to improve the effective- 
ness and availability of health serv- 
ices and to minimize their cost, and 


the gradual trend towards elimi- 
nating the artificial compulsory re- 
tirement age. 

For a number of years the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America has been studying the in- 
surability problems of persons over 
65 years of age and approximately 
three years ago, instituted an ac- 
celerated program to encourage its 
270 member companies to experi- 
ment more widely with various 
types of insurance programs for 
this segment of our population. 

To facilitate rapid extension of 
coverage to those already age 65 
and over, new techniques were de- 
veloped to surmount the perplex- 
ing underwriting and _ financing 
factors. Indicative of the insur- 
ance industry’s willingness to ac- 
cept its responsibilities is that to- 
day some 210 companies are known 
to issue individual hospital expense 
policies at age 65 and over. One of 
the most ingenious approaches used 
by a number of the companies was 
the state-wide enrollment plans, 
which made coverage available to 
all persons age 65 and over with- 
out evidence of insurability. A 
recent innovation, which promises 
to be a milestone in the search for 
better means of insuring the 
aged, is the “Connecticut Plan”’ 
now pending, enabling legislation. 
Briefly, the insurance companies 
of Connecticut are undertaking an 
experiment to provide the older 
residents of Connecticut with broad 
coverage against major medical 
and hospital expense. It is antici- 
pated the premiums will be on a 
“cost” basis and underwriting lim- 
ited to excluding only those who 
have been hospitatlized within the 
preceding 31 days. 

In 1952, 26° of the aged had 
some form of voluntary health in- 
surance. By the end of 1959, an 
estimated 49‘: of persons over 65 
years of age were protected. This 
significant increase of 23° during 
the 7 year period indicates the re- 
markable progress made by volun- 
tary health insurance in covering 
these persons. 

Significant advances have taken 
place in recent years in the area of 
continuation of health insurance 
coverages into retirement 


(More on page 50) 
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Today's Swift 
Technological Pace 
Affects Insurance 
Coverage Too! 


YOUR Insurance Picture 
Can Change Overnight! 


Among our clients are leaders in Chemical 
and Paper Manufacturing, Transportation, 
Electronics, Nuclear Physics, Atomic Energy 
and many others. 


F & E knows from experience how 
quickly today’s accelerated pace changes 
manufacturing processes, and creates new 
insurance exposures with respect to the 
protection of company property, products, 
employees, and business operations. 


Keeping ahead of this constant change is 
a specialty at F & E. Whether up or down, 
we evaluate these changes in terms of flexible 
insurance programs which take into account 
these newly created situations and anticipate 
the future. 


MONTREAL - NEW YORK + TORONTO 


Let us help you streamline your insurance 
to fit today’s fast changing requirements. You 
incur no obligation by a friendly, preliminary 
review with an F & E insurance specialist 
in your field. 


60 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone WHAncock 6-0750 
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Health Insurance — Scott 


(From page 48) 


years. Today a majority of the 
writing companies will continue 
into the later years individual pol- 
icies purchased in pre-retirement 
years; some 51 of these write cov- 
erages which are guaranteed re- 
newable for life and another 87 
voluntary restrict their right to re- 
fuse renewal of coverage because 
of deterioration of health. 


The trend toward extending 
group coverages into retirement is 
most encouraging. Since seven out 
of ten persons have their insur- 
ance coverage through group plans, 
it is obvious that continuing good 
performance in this area is of the 
utmost importance if a_ satisfac- 
tory solution of providing the 
aging population with adequate 
health care cost protection is to be 
found. 


The problem of insuring older 
people generally falls into two cat- 
egories, underwriting and financ- 
ing. Through the extended group 
approach, the primary problem to 
be overcome is not one of under- 
writing, but of meeting the pre- 
mium at the older ages. Medical 
care is a basic necessity like food, 
clothing and shelter. Its cost tends 
to rise with advancing age, at a 
time when earned income is declin- 
ing or non-existent. The problem 
of paying for health insurance at 
the older ages is essentially little 
different from the problem of pro- 
viding a pension or retirement in- 
come for the purchase of other ne- 
cessities of life after the individ- 
ual ceases to be productive. 


The obvious approach to extend- 
ing group coverages into retire- 
ment would be on a paid up at age 
65 basis, with the premiums being 
paid during the insured’s produc- 
tive years. While this approach has 
great merit, it involves the use of 
an enumerated schedule of benefits, 
which in light of changing health 
care practices and costs, can hardly 
be expected to be suitable 50 or 
more years later when some of the 
policies may still be in force. Al- 
though it is apparent that the com- 
prehensive type of insurance, such 
as major medical, has the desired 
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flexibility, there is the unresolved 
problem of predicting cost over a 
long period, since this involves not 


only the changing practices and 


costs of medical care, but also the 
purchasing value of the dollar. 
While there has been limited ex- 
periments in the use of paid up 
insurance, the ultimate feasibility 
of this method is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

To meet the problems of unpre- 
dictable long range medical care 
costs, most of the group health in- 
surance policies being issued today 
recognize that the financing cost 
must be established in two stages; 
the employee’s normal working 
years and the retirement years. 
Retention of health insurance after 
retirement, under these plans, is 
being achieved in two ways; by 
converting the group benefits to an 
individual policy or by continuing 
the benefits on a group basis. The 
conversion provision is most com- 
mon among the smallest groups, 
while the privilege of continuing 
on the group basis is most common 
among the largest size groups. 

Seven out of every ten persons 
covered under group health insur- 
ance policies issued during 1960 
have the right to retain their health 
insurance protection when they re- 
tire. The increasing availability of 
coverages that can be continued 
into retirement is shown by con- 
trasting the 1960 data with find- 
ings made at the end of 1959. A 
study of group hospital expense 
plans then in force disclosed that 
the proportion of employees and 
dependents with the right to con- 
tinue or to convert their coverage 
upon retirement was 55 per cent. 
In addition, a 1956 study by the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment showed some 45 per cent of 
people covered by group insurance 
had the right to continue to con- 
vert their insurance on retirement. 


There are strong indications that 
this trend towards greater retire- 
ment coverages will continue to 
grow. The insurance companies are 
being urged to seek ways to imple- 
ment the rapid progress made in 
the last several years. Of special 
interest in this area is the plan de- 
veloped by one of the larger group 
underwriters. In early 1960 the 


company made a blanket offer to 
several thousand firms holding its 
group health insurance contracts to 
provide health coverage for their 
employees after retirement on 
three different types of plans. Some 
2 million persons currently en- 
rolled in these group contracts 
would be eligible for such coverage. 
Premiums, claims, and operating 
expenses under the program are 
pooled; thus the cost for any par- 
ticipating policyholder is not af- 
fected by the risk characteristics 
or experience of his own employees. 


A realistic appraisal of future 
trends in the providing health in- 
surance for’ retired employees 
should include an examination of 
the possible impacts of Federal 
health insurance legislation. 


In previous sessions of Congress, 
there has been a number of bills 
proposed of the Forand type that 
would have provided extensive 
hospital and surgical care for re- 
cipients to social security benefits, 
to be financed by increase in the 
Social Security taxes. 


There have been several other 


types of proposals, including the! 


Javit’s bill, which would have cov- 
ered a wide range of medical and 
hospital services and would have 
authorized Federal-State aid to 
help individuals over age 65 in the 
lower income brackets to pay the 
cost of private, voluntary insur- 
ance. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion presented a proposal that 
would have preserved the volun- 
tary approach to health insurance 
as opposed to the involuntary 
mechanism of the Forand bill. The 
proposal included contributions 
from persons over age 65 enrolled 
in the plan with a matching Fed- 
eral-State fund to help defray ex- 
penses. With the wide divergence 
in approaches, an alternate pro- 
posal, the Kerr-Mills bill, was fi- 
nally enacted into law last year. 
This Act which was designated 
Public Law 86-778 provides for 
additional matching funds for ap- 
proved old age programs set up 
by the states and for approved 
programs of medical assistance for 
the aged. The programs embrace 
a wide scope of benefits. Adminis- 


(Concluded on next page) 
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tration of the law and the deter- 
mination of the “need” is left up 
to the state. The Kerr-Mills ap- 


@ proach is to take care of those who 


are in need of medical care and 
to keep Federal Government con- 
trol at a minimum. 

The effectiveness of the Kerr- 
Mills program depends on the man- 
ner in which it is implemented by 
the states. Thirty seven states and 
two United States possessions al- 
ready have acted affirmatively to- 
ward implementing the law and 
eleven other states have the pro- 
gram under study. 

Whether or not the Kerr-Mills bill 
will be given an opportunity to op- 
erate, will be largely determined 
by the new Congress. In the pres- 
ent session of Congress some 14 
bills have been introduced, calling 
for some type of Federal participa- 
tion in providing health care for 
the various segments of our popu- 
lation. Some of the proposals are 
of the Forand type and one is es- 
sentially the same as the Javit’s 
amendment, offered last year. The 
most significant proposal, in that 
it is the one most likely to be en- 
acted, is that submitted by the Ad- 
ministration, which would use the 
social security approach and pro- 
vides only hospital care, not doc- 
tors bills. : 

Opposition to any of the bilis is 
not to deny the need for proper 
medical care to anyone who needs 
it, but rather the issue is to how 
the proper medical care should be 
financed. In a recent address, Lee 
Shield, Executive Vice President, 
American Life Convention, made a 


clear distinction of the conflicting 
philosophies. “The philosophy of 
those who support the Administra- 
tion bill is to provide health care 
benefits for those eligible for social 
security benefits as a matter of 


right and without regard to 
whether governmental aid is need- 
ed by the recipient. The philosophy 
of those who oppose the Adminis- 
tration bill is that government 
health care should be limited to 
those who need assistance, without 
extending it to those who are able 
to provide for their own health 
care and especially that no program 
be set up to provide it on a com- 
pulsory basis. 

While it is not possible to make 
a definite statement as to the en- 
actment or defeat of the Admin- 
istration bill, it is certain that the 
defeat of the proposal would not 
be the end of efforts to legislate in 
this area. 

Voluntary health insurance can 
survive only as long as the Ameri- 
can people are convinced that our 
insured plans are the best way to 
finance the cost of medical care. 
It is, therefore, essential that there 
be continued progress in extending 
and improving the voluntary health 
insurance coverages. This is par- 
ticularly true in the present criti- 
cal area of extending group insur- 
ance into retirement. The volun- 
tary health insurers and the group 
policyholders must make certain 
that every reasonable effort is 
made to extend adequate protec- 
tion into the retirement years. All 
of us who are interested in pre- 
serving the voluntary system must 


do all we can to make the Kerr- 
Mills legislation work. With this 
adequate and reasonable system of 
public assistance, voluntary health 
insurance has the capability of 
meeting the problems of financing 
medical care for all members of 
our population who need and want 
such insurance protection, includ- 
ing the aged. 

(Address Before Insurance Confer- 
ence, Houston Society of Insurance 
Management, ASIM, 

April 12, 1961) 


Maryland Chapter, ASIM, Names 
Beninghove as President 


B. L. Beninghove of Maryland 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Company 
has been elected president of Mary- 
land Chapter, ASIM. 

L. W. Marsey, Crown Central 
Petroleum Corporation is vice pres- 
ident; and J. Donald Nevius, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Inc. is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Directors 


Directors are: Mrs. Mildred 
Many, Woodward & Lothrop; L. W. 
Marsey; B. L. Beninghove; Sher- 
man D. Carter, Army & Airforce 
Exchange Service; J. Donald Ne- 
vious; and Henry J. Schmidt, 
Schmidt Baking Company. 
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Insurance and the Motor Carrier — 
de la Torre 


(From page 26) 


policy to write due to the many 
phases of the assured’s operation 
that it covers. 

The second most important and 
expensive item in the insurance 
field affecting a motor carrier is 
usually cargo insurance on trucks 
and terminals. This transportation 
coverage generally covers the lia- 
bility of the motor carrier while 
goods or merchandise are in the 
custody and/or control of the mo- 
tor carrier, in or on motor trucks 
and/or semi-trailers operated by 
and/or for the motor carrier. The 
cost, form and limits of this insur- 
ance vary very widely according to 
the type of operation of the par- 
ticular motor carrier, the type of 
commodity hauled, the theft ele- 
ment prevalent, terminal exposure 
and various other factors. 

Cargo insurance is inland ma- 
rine insurance, inasmuch as it is a 
carry-over of ocean marine insur- 
ance to inland transportation. Bas- 
ically, there are two types of cargo 
insurance contracts. The most com- 
mon one is a “named peril” policy. 
It provides insurance against 
named perils of fire, collision or 
upset, wind or cyclone, floods, and 
others. This type of insurance at- 
tempts to cover the causes that re- 
sult in the majority of claims. 
However, it leaves open the possi- 
bility of having no insurance cov- 
erage for a claim resulting from 
some cause not listed as a named 
peril. The motor carrier should 
know what protection it has even 
for the perils named in the policy. 

The other type of cargo insur- 
ance is termed a “bill of lading” 
policy. This is an all risk policy. 
It provides much broader coverage. 
In this type of policy, the insur- 
ance company agrees to pay any 
cargo claim for which the motor 
carrier is liable for any cause 
whatsoever, except for peril(s) 
which might have been specifically 
excluded in the policy. 

Cargo insurance may be bought 
on a straight-rate basis or on a 
retrospective-rating plan. How- 
ever, it is usually bought on a 
straight-rate basis with a deducti- 
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ble. The deductible should be in 
amounts up to the ability of the 
motor carrier to meet claim pay- 
ments. The premium on a cargo 
insurance policy with a high de- 
ductible is not as low as might be 
expected. This is principally due 
to the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requires 
that the insurance company has 
the potential responsibility for 
payment of all claims, including 
the deductible amount, in the event 
the motor carrier fails to pay. The 
I.C.C. requires an endorsement to 
the cargo policy to that effect. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the various state reg- 
ulatory bodies require the motor 
carrier to file with them a copy of 
such cargo insurance policy, as in 
the case of public liability and 
property damage insurance. 

Another very important cover- 
age with which the motor carrier 
is concerned is workmen’s com- 
pensation. The economic theory 
underlying workmen’s compensa- 
tion is referred to frequently as 
the ‘‘doctrine of occupational risk,” 
the principle being that the risk 
of economic loss through personal 
injury in the course of employment 
should be borne by the industry. 


Workmen’s compensation laws 
are designed to give an injured 
worker prompt medical care, and a 
reasonable part of the wages lost, 
at the expense of the employer; 
and, with a minimum of inconveni- 
ence to the worker, his dependents 
are provided reasonable sustenance 
for the loss of normal, expected 
wages. 

Before workmen’s compensation 
laws were enacted, an injured 
worker sued his employer for dam- 
ages and had to prove that the in- 


‘jury was due to negligence by the 


employer. The court remedy was 
usually slow, costly and uncertain. 


The result was a search for a 
new remedy. In 1911, the first 
workmen’s compensation law now 
in effect in the United States was 
passed. Since that time, there have 
been notable developments in that 
field. 

No compensation law covers all 
employment. In some_ jurisdic- 
tions, employees in an exempted 


class may be brought in voluntar- 
ily by the employer or by the order 
of the board. 

Nearly all jurisdictions require 
the employer either to insure or to 
give proof of his financial ability 
to carry his own risk. However, 
seven states have established mo- 
nopolistic state funds. 

Many of the larger corporations 
feel they can assume their own lia- 
bility on workmen’s compensation 
to their financial advantage. Self- 
insurance normally operates at its 
best when an employer has so large 
a spread of risks that he is able to 
enjoy the benefit of the law of 
large numbers. The self-insurer 
should establish his own protective 
services similar to those furnished 
him by insurance companies, such 
as safety engineering, claim ad- 
justment, attorneys and doctors to 
deal with the numerous and diffi- 
cult problems incident to proper 
claim, medical and legal services. 

If you are self-insured, an ex- 
cess policy should be carried in the 
event of a catastrophe loss. 


Physical Damage Insurance 


The coverage designed to protect 
your fleet is your fire, theft and 
collision insurance. This coverage 
is usually referred to as physical 
damage insurance. Its primary 
purpose is to cover the carrier’s 
vehicular equipment. The coverage 
should be adequate to enable the 
carrier to replace lost equipment. 
It should also be adequate to cover 
a possible concentration of ve- 
hicles. 

This insurance provides cover- 
age for comprehensive loss of or 
damage to automobiles (tractors, 
trailers, pick-up trucks, and service 
cars), including fire, theft, and 
windstorm, lightning and transpor- 
tation. It provides combined addi- 
tional coverage to include hail, 
earthquake, explosion, etc. Some 
carriers are self-insured for colli- 
sion or upset. This has proven 
most advantageous. 

The type of coverage designed 
principally to protect the employer 
from dishonest acts of employees 


is known as comprehensive crime } 


or fidelity insurance. This is a very 
broad form of coverage under 
which indemnity is made available 
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to the motor carrier primarily for 
dishonest acts of any of its em- 
ployees. It is to be noted that un- 
der this form of coverage the word 
employee is usually defined and 
limited in the policy. The carrier 
that employs single-trip (spot- 
lease) operators should exercise 
great care and should ascertain 
that the coverage he purchases ex- 
tends to such employee. 

This type of coverage is usually 
referred to as a “3-D” policy. The 
three D’s stand for “dishonesty,” 
“disappearance,” and “destruc- 
tion.” 

This policy may be optionally ex- 
tended to include blanket broad 
form money and securities cover- 
age. It may be extended to also 
cover loss of merchandise and 
equipment through burglary with- 
in office premises and shops when 
the operation is otherwise closed 
to business. Check forgery cover- 
age on incoming and outgoing in- 
struments may also be included 
as an optional item. 

This insurance is sometimes 
rightly termed a “fidelity bond,” 
for the primary coverage is em- 
ployees’ dishonesty: with second- 
ary coverage robbery, safe bur- 
glary, destruction of securities and 
forgery. 

This insurance not only indem- 
nifies employers for losses caused 
by the dishonest acts of employees, 
but also serves as a strong deter- 
rent to wrong-doing. 

Agreement Number I is a blan- 
ket bond and it provides a speci- 
fied amount of coverage per occur- 
rence for any dishonest act of any 
employee, with excess insurance 
for key positions. 

Agreement Number II provides 
coverage for inside money and se- 
curities and covers all losses ex- 
cept employee dishonesty. 

Agreement Number III provides 
coverage similar to that under 
agreement Number II but outside 
the premises. 

Agreement Number V provides 
check forgery coverage. 


Agreement Number VII, often 


called Agreement Number XIV, 


provides open stock burglary cov- 
erage on office furniture, fixtures, 
equipment, etc. 


In almost any business there is 
almost certain to be some loss of 
profits and the payment of contin- 
uing expenses until the business 
can resume operations. In many 
cases, the business interruption 
loss will exceed the property loss. 
This in itself is clear evidence of 
the need for business interruption 
insurance in practically any kind 
of business. 

Generally speaking, business in- 
terruption insurance covers the 
net profits of a business which are 
prevented by fire and other haz- 
ards insured against. The amount 
of insurance should be based on 
the probably prospective earnings 
based on insured’s past perform- 
ance. Business interruption insur- 
ance also covers such charges and 
expenses as must necessarily con- 
tinue during a total or partial sus- 
pension of business, but only to the 
extent that such fixed charges and 
expenses would have been earned 
had no fire occurred. 


In the event of interruption of 
the business due to an insured haz- 
ard (fire and extended coverage) 
the usual type of coverages found 
to protect the business “per se” 
are: extra expense insurance, loss 
of earnings, destruction of records, 
and accounts receivable insurance. 


Extra expense insurance pro- 
vides the funds for additional ex- 
pense in maintaining the business 
in operation and in the same finan- 
cial condition as if no loss had oc- 
curred for the period of time it 
would take to restore normal work- 
ing conditions. It does not cover 
loss of good-will or loss of profits 
due to damage or destruction of 
the business. 


It can simply be said that extra 
expense insurance pays all the 
necessary extra expense incurred 
to continue the operation of the 
business at as nearly normal a pace 
as is possible. 


Loss of earnings (profits) in- 
surance furnishes indemnity for 
loss of profits due to damage or de- 
struction of the business by fire or 
other hazard insured against. It is 
to be remembered that it does not 
cover loss of good-will. It protects 
the future earnings of a business 
over the same approximate pe- 
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riod and in the same approximate 
amount that the particular busi- 
ness would presumably have earned 
if it had not been interrupted by 
the hazard insured against. 


Destruction of records insurance 
furnishes the assured with the 
funds necessary to replace records 
destroyed by fire or other hazard 
insured against, consisting princi- 
pally of records usual and inciden- 
tal to the assured’s business, such 
as freight bills, accounting records, 
contracts, leases, etc.; in case of a 
motor carrier. 

Accounts receivable insurance 
indemnifies the insured for his ac- 
tual loss due to his inability to col- 
lect outstanding accounts because 
of the destruction of his accounts 
receivable records by fire or other 
insured hazard. In many busi- 
nesses, particularly those having 
numerous small accounts as in the 
case of trucking companies, such 
loss could be substantial. 


The various states through which 
a carrier travels and/or operates, 
promulgate rules and regulations 
which require the posting of bonds 
to guaranty performance. In each 
instance, a bond must be procured 
for the required amount. In addi- 
tion posting of certain class of 
bonds is required when assuming 
certain obligations, such as becom- 
ing self-insured. The bond required 
when you become a bonded motor 
carrier is another example. It is 
essential to keep abreast of con- 
stant changes regarding the re- 
quirements of the various states. 


You must also ascertain that 
your physical plants are adequately 
protected by means of fire insur- 
ance. Fire insurance policies may 
be secured in standard form to 
cover terminals, their contents, 
and other real estate. An appraisal 
of all properties should be made 
whenever possible so as to procure 
the necessary coverage. Contents 
should be inventoried. 

Fire insurance is frequently 
purchased with a  co-insurance 
clause. This is in fact an agree- 
ment on the part of the assured to 
carry insurance up to a percentage 
of the valuation of the property 
insured. 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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Insurance and the Motor Carrier — 
de la Torre 
(From page 53) 

A fire insurance contract can 
also provide extended coverage for 
a nominal additional charge. Ex- 
tended coverage extends the insur- 
ance to cover loss caused by wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, riot 
attending a strike, civil commotion, 
aircraft, vehicles, and smoke. 

Fire insurance is a contract of 
indemnity against loss or damage 
suffered by an owner or person 
having an interest in the property 
insured. 

If the company which owns the 
terminal facilities is parent to or 
a subsidiary of the motor freight 
carrier, both companies should be 
named in the policy as an insured. 
If this procedure is not followed 
and the property is destroyed by 
fire or otherwise, then the insur- 
ance company could be in a posi- 
tion to subrogate against the mo- 
tor carrier for the loss paid if it 
can allege that the contingency re- 
sulting in the loss was caused by 


the negligence of the motor car- 
rier or.its agent. 


No insurance program is com- 
plete and well rounded without an 
adequate group insurance plan. 


A good group insurance plan 
should consist of group life insur- 
ance benefits, if possible with paid- 
up values, commensurate with the 
employee salary. In addition to 
life coverage, it should also pro- 
vide accidental death and dismem- 
berment coverage. The plan should 
also provide hospital and medical 
care benefits and accident and sick- 
ness benefits. Whenever possible 
major medical benefits should be 
super imposed over the basic hos- 
pital plan. In lieu of this, 1st dol- 
lar coverage can be provided by 
means of comprehensive major 
medical insurance. 


It is difficult to consider insur- 
ance costs without being directly 
concerned with safety and _ acci- 
dent prevention programs. They 
are the chapter and verse on which 
we can base corrective action. 


It has always been my firm con- 
viction that safety and good opera- 
tion in the conduct of the freight 
business originates with top man- 
agement. Savings accomplished 
through this media through the 
purchase of insurance lend the 
same earnings capacity to the mo- 
tor carrier as the movement of 
freight. For this reason, a well- 
rounded insurance program can- 
not be overemphasized. 

Great care should be exercised 
in the purchasing of insurance so 
that you get your dollar’s worth of 
insurance. There is a difference in 
the amount you get for your insur- 
ance dollar. 

As I mentioned previously in 
this article, the way to determine 
the coverage requirements, cost 
and insurance needs of a motor 
carrier is by means of making a 
complete study of the operation of 
the particular motor carrier con- 
cerned. Above all, keep in mind 
the infrequent magnitude of loss 
rather than the frequent minor 
losses. 


Meeting of Board of Directors 


NOTICE... 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of The American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc., will be held on November 7, 


1961, at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, Illinois. 


Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., Secretary 
The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


September 1, 1961 


The annual membership meeting of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., will be held on November 8, 1961, 
at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, Illinois. 


Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., Secretary 
The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


September 1, 1961 


Annual Membership Meeting 
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OFFICERS 


President 


T. V. MURPHY 


Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 


P. O. Box 537 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Vice Presidents 


C. HENRY AUSTIN 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


FRANK HORNBY, JR. 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


1460 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 


PAUL G. STICKLER 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 18, Virginia 


CHARLES H. THIELE 


Federated Department Stores, Inc 
222 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


LON VARNADORE 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, Washington 


Secretary 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR. 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Treasurer 


F. W. NORCROSS 


The Budd Company 
2450 Hunting Park Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


R. S. JOHNSEN 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
4255 Eighth Street 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ROBERT G. KENAN 

The Southern Natural Gas Company 
Watts Building 

Birmingham 2, Alabama 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 


8 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


JOHN R. KOUNTZ 

The Rust Engineering Co. 
930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


DAVID C. MORRIS 

Chance Vought, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


GAITHER T. NEWNAM 
Smith-Douglas Company, Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


FRANK W. PENNARTZ 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
2223 E. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 
Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


ALAN A. SHARP 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited 
1430 Peel Street 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


E. R. ZIMMERMAN 

The American Bakeries Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EDWARD W. ALTSTAETTER II 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

4300 East Fifth Avenue 

Columbus 16, Ohio 


DARRELL S. AMES 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


A. A. BAKER 
Funk Bros. Seed Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


H. J. BOEHMER 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 
Corapolis, Pa. 


DAVID D. DAY 

American Viscose Corporation 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRY DE LA TORRE 
Jack Cole Company 

P. O. Drawer 274 
Birmingham, Alabama 


LEO M. FAETZ 
Quaker Oats Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Il 
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HILLIARD J. FJORD 

The Western & Southern Life Ins. Co. 
(General Insurance Committee) 

400 Broadway 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

G. L. FOLEY 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Box 2180 
Houston, Texas 


LEON W. GOFF 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
721 Pestalozzi Street 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


J. G. HARPER 


Northern Electric Company Ltd. 
1050 Beaver Hall Road 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


JOSEPH R. HILMER 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


HARVEY HUMPHREY 


Title Insurance & Trust Company 
433 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WESLEY A. JOHNSTON 
Chrysler Corporation 

341 Massachusetts Avenue 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
1410 South West Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


GEORGE J. MORRISEY 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds Metals Building 

Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT R. NEILSON 
Morgan Construction Company 
15 Belmont Street 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


WM. H. QUAY, JR. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
P. O. Drawer 1734 
Atlanta, Georgia 


T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Republic National Bank Building 
Dallas 21, Texas 


ALFRED W. REID 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
425 Battery Street 

San Francisco, California 


ROBERT B. SCHELLERUP 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 


D. M. STUART 

Canada Packers Ltd. 

2200 St. Clair Avenue W. 
Toronto 9, Ontario, Canada 


MISS JULIA SULLIVAN 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
1708 Englewood Avenue 
Akron 9, Ohio 


LON VARNADORE 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, Washington 


EDWARD M. WALTON 


Harry P. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Towson, Maryland 


HOWARD T. WEBER 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
900 Farquier Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Meetings—Second Thursday, each month. Dinner 7 P.M. 
President—M., G. Jackson, Vulcan Materials Company, Birmingham 
Vice-Pres.—John R. Hall, Southern Services, Inc., Birmingham 
Secy.-Treas.—Harold Wilson 

Birmingham News 

2200 Fourth Avenue, North 

Birmingham, Alabama 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—Barney E. Carnes, Jr., Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta 
Vice-Pres.—Allan G. Mathis, Atlanta Transit System, Inc., Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert B. Langdon 
Georgia Power Company 
75 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
2nd Thursday each month, Bloomington. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
Edward B. Larson, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 


Meetings- 
President- 
Vice-Pres.—Don J. Render, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 
Treasurer—William C. Rodgers, Commercial National Bank of Peoria, Peoria 
Secretary—Arthur A. Krause 

Laesch Dairy 

210 Greenwood Avenue 

Bloomington, Illinois 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 

Meetings—(Check with Secretary) 
President—Charles G. Gould, Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro 
Vice-Pres.—John L. Mattson, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg 
Treasurer—Ward H. Cann, Grinnell Corporation, Providence. R. I. 
Secretary—J. Mason Washburn 

Draper Corporation 

Hopedale, Massachusetts 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday each month, except July & August. 
6:30 P.M. 

President—C. B. Rogers, Peoples Broadcasting Corp.. Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Pres.—¥. I. Evans, E. I. Evans & Company, Columbus 
Treasurer—John Flory, Ranco, Incorporated, Columbus 
Secretary—Reid Heischman 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Columbus 16, Ohio 


Dinner 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday, each month. September-May. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—C, Paul Kipp, United States Gypsum Company, Chicago 
Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Haelsig, Celotex Corporation, Chicago 


Treasurer—Geoffrey J. Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago 


Secretary—Miss Ann Auerbach 
; Goldblatt Brothers Inc. 
333 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 


Meetings—1st Wednesday each month except July & August. Luncheon 12 Noon 
President—Thomas N. Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 
Vice-Pres.—Haven G. Everill, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati 
Treasurer—Lester Ballance, Emery Industries, Cincinnati 

Secretary—T. C. Hoffman 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

P. O. Box 360 

Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 
Meetings 
President 
Vice-Pres. 

land 
Vice-Pres.- 


Treasurer- 


Dinner 


2nd Monday each month except July and August. 


Steven R. Penton, Oglebay Norton Company, Cleveland 


Willard W. Thomas, Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co., Cleve- 


Leonard J. Gee, Pickands Mather & Co., Cleveland 

Clayton R. James, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 
Secretarvy—Miss Frances Polter 
Towmotor Corporation 
1226 East 152nd St. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meetings 
President 
lice-Pres. 


2nd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 

Hervey Chevrette. Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 
Annetta Merlino, City of Hartford, Hartford 

Charles J. Ramage, Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford 
Fred S. Pickford 

The Hartford Gas Company 

233 Pearl Street 

Hartford, Conn. 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA SOCIETY 
OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Meeting—-3rd Thursday each month. Luncheon 12:00 noon 
President—Charles Swanner, Mobil Oil Company, Dallas 
Vice-Pres.—Jack Hertz, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas 
Treasurer—Larry Wallace, Otis Engineering Corporation, Dallas 
Secretary—Miss Annetta M. Johnson 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

3200 Canton Street 

Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
ersey 
Treasurer—F. Joseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Treas——Edgar C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Asst. Secy.—John D, Laupheimer, General Public Warehouse Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Secretary—John E. Carr 
Penn Fruit Company 
P. O. Box 6122 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Mecetings—-3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—James M. Cooper, American Motors Corporation, Detroit 
lice-Pres.—P. Russell Cole, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 
Treasurer—Douglas L. Ames, McLouth Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—Earl McCarter 

Burroughs Corporation 
6071 Second Avenue 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon 11:30 A.M. 
President—Frank G. Cox, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston 
Vice-Pres.—C. E. Frost, The Fish Engineering Corporation, Houston 
Treasurer—Joe Sparrow, Quitana Petroleum Company, Houston \ 
Secretary—A,. R. Fathman 
i Anderson, Clayton & Company 
P. O. Box 2538 
Houston 1, Texas 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner—6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—-B. L. Beninghove, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Baltimore 


Vice-Pres..-L. W. Marsey, Crown Central Petroleum Corp., Baltimore 


Secy.-Treas.—]. Donald Nevius 
McCormick & Co., Ine. 
414 Light Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Third Tuesday each 
6:30 P.M. 

President—Julian W. Mageli, Nash-Finch Company, Minneapolis 
Vice-Pres.—Paul W. Kolbe, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Secretary-Treasurer—David E. Hinton 

Wood Conversion Company 

1900 First National Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


month—September through May. Dinner 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—Third Tuesday each month—October through May. Luncheon 12 
noon 
President—Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation—-Seagrams Limited, Montreal 
Ist Vice-Pres.—C. W. Perry, Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal 
2nd Vice-Pres.—James E. Wilkin, Canadian Liquid Air Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Secy-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
600 Dorchester Boulevard, West 
™ Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Thursday each month except July & August; Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 
President—Robert S. Gyory, General Telephone & Electronics Corp., New York 
Ist Vice-Pres.—Raymond A. Severin, American Metal Climax, Inc., New York 
2nd Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Beyer, Anaconda Company, New York 
Treasurer—Walter Nangel, Celanese Corporation of America, New York 
Secretary—Miss Marie Turro 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
18 East 48 Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6 P.M. 

President—Donald W. Henning, Permanente Cement Co., Oakland 

Vice-Pres.—-Julian E, Imig, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refinery Co., Ltd., 
San Francisco. 

Howard W. Reed, East Bay Municipal Utility District, Oakland. 

John C. Deacon 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

2 Pine Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Spreckles Sugar Company 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


OKLAHOMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—Third Wednesday 
President—T. A. Winslow, First National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa 
Vice-Pres.—R, L. Harper, Loffiand Bros. Co. 
Secy-Treas.—Frank R. Pauly 
Schools and City of Tulsa 
P. O. Box 4715 
Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


OREGON CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 

! President—E. L. Bolin, Northwest Natural Gas Co., Portland 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Durham, Bank of California, Portland 
Yecy.-Treas.—R. L. Francis 

The First National Bank of Oregon 
400 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 
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INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 


Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays, September through May. Luncheon 

President—T. G. Noel, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 

Ist Vice-Pres.—-R. C. Miller, Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 

2nd Vice-Pres.—W. S. Harrison, Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh 

Treasurer—L. F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 

Secretary—R. H. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Three Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Francis 


ST LOUIS CHAPTER 
Meetings—2nd Wednesday of each month luncheon 12:00 Noon 
President—Howard R. Martin, Falstaff Brewing Corp., St. Louis 
Vice-Pres.—Otto P. Blumfelder, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 

Albert L. Weiss, Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey, St 


Treasurer 
Louis 
Secretary—Lytle H. Rakerd 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2320 Marconi Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Steve Culibrk, Citizens National Bank; Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres.—Norman E. Horney, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Vernon 
Treasurer—W. S. Mortimer, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica 
Secretary—Homer E. Rathbun 

Union Oil Company of California 

461 South Boylston Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 

(TIBA Ontario Incorporated) 

Meetings—Second Thursday of each month. 

President—Don M. Stuart, Canada Packers Ltd., Toronto 

Vice-Pres.—Jack A. Douglas, Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Oakville 
Fred A. Morley, Famous Players Canadian Corp. Ltd., Toronto 
Art W. Welbanks 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
330 University Avenue 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 


Meetings—(Please check with Secretary for place and date) 


President—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Virginia Electric & Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—O. E. Grubbs, Jr., Southern States Cooperative, Inc., Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Lydia S. Hammond, Miller & Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Secretary—E. L. Howell 
The Chesapeake Corporation 
West Point, Virginia 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


Meetings—Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—E. B. Paris, Boeing Company. Seattle 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Cotter, Simpson Timber Company, Seattle 
Treasurer—Kenneth T. Worthington, Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 
Renton 
Secretary—Hugh F. McEachern 
General Construction Co. 
P. O. Box 3845 
Seattle 24, Washington 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 
Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August 
President—John H. Lungren, Clark Oil & Refining Corporation, Milwaukee 
Vice-Pres.—Dale M. Houmes, Outboard Marine Corporation, Milwaukee 
Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 
Secretary—Earl L. Winkelman 

Louis Allis Company 
407 East Stewart St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama Gas Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Birmingham Regional Hospital Council 
The Birmingham News 

A. E. Burgess Co. Inc. 

The Cotton Producers’ Association 
EBSCO Industries 

Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Harbert Construction Company 
Hightower Box & Tank Company 
The Ingalls Iron Works Company 
The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
Jack Cole Company 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc. 
The Rust Engineering Company 
Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 
Southern Industries Corp. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Services, Inc. 

Sullivan, Long & Haggerty, Inc. 
Vulcan Materials Company 
Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Western Grain Company 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Laesch Dairy Company 

LeTourneau- Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Steak & Shake 

J. L. Wroan and Sons, Ine. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 
Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 


CENTRAL OHIO 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 

Battelle Memorial Institute 

Clark Industries 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

E. I. Evans & Company 

The Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass’n., 
Inc. 

The Jaeger Machine Company 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 

F. & R. Lazarus & Company 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

The Ohio State University 

Ormet Corporation 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

Ranco, Incorporated 

O. M. Seott & Sons Company 

Arthur I. Vorys 

The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 


Abbott Laboratories 

Acme Steel Company 

Admiral Corporation 

Aldens Ine. 

American Bakeries Company 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Marietta Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Beatrice Foods Company 

Bell and Howell Company 
Berry-Bearing Company 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick Corp. 

Bureau of Safety 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Heecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 

John F. Chapple and Company 
Chemetron Corporation 
—— Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 


0. 

Chicago Steel Service Co. 

City Products Corporation 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Collins Radio Company 

Construction Aggregates Corporation 

Continental Ill. Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago 

Container Corporation of America 

Consolidated Foods Corporation 

Crane Company 


Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Cuneo Press, Inc. 

Curtiss Candy Co. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Ine. 

Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 

General American Transportation 
Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonie Division) 

General Finance Corporation 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Ine. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 

Hammond Organ Company 

Harper-Wyman Company 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Imperial-Eastman Corporation 

Inland Steel Company 

Internationa: Harvester Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Kester Solder Company 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Link-Belt Company 

Marshall Field & Company 

Masonite Corporation 

Material Service Corporation 
(A Division of General Dynamics 
Corp.) 

The Meyercord Co. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

John Morrell & Company 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Co. 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northern Trust Company 

Northwestern University 

Packaging Corporation of America 

Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 

Pullman, Inc. 

Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

Rand MeNally & Company 

Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Box Co. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

John Sexton & Company 

Simonize Company 

Skil Corporation 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Wirebound 
Box Div.) 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Gypsum Company 

Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 

Yeomans Brothers Co. 
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CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

The Baldwin Piano Company 

Bardes Corporation 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

— & Suburban Bell Telephone 

0. 

The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 

The Drackett Company 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Ine. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Foy Paint Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Gould Enterprises 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Mead Corporation 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

H. & S. Pogue Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (General Insurance Committee) 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 


CLEVELAND 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
E. W. Bliss Company 
Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 
Carling Brewing Company 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Clevite Corporation 
Dairypak Butler, Ine. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The Gabriel Co. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Glidden Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
The Halle-Brothers C ompany 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

Industrial Rayon Corporation 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
The North American Coal Corp. 
Oblebay Norton Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 
Pickands Mather & Co. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 

The White Motor Co. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Burndy Corporation 

City of Hartford 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 


Hartford Gas Co. 

The Fuller Brush Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 
Seovill Manufacturing Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


Ambassador Oil Corporation 

American Petrofina, Inc. 

Association of Oilwell Servicing 
Contractors 

Austin Bridge Company 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Cabot Corporation 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 

ne 


Carrier-Bock Company 
Chance Vought Incorporated 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Comet Rice Mills 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 
D. H. Byrd Enterprises 
Continental-Emsco Co. 
(A division of Youngstown 

Sheet & Tube Co.) 
M. J. Delaney Co. 
Delhi Taylor Oil Corp. 
Delta Drilling Company 
Diversa, Ine. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Frankfort Oil Company 
First National Bank in Dallas 
The Frito Company 
General American Oil Co. of Texas 
Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc 
Great Southwest Warehouse, Inc. 
Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Ince. 
Jake L. Hamon 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Lone Star Steel Company 
Mobil Oil Co. 
Morton Foods, Ine. 
The Murray Company of Texas, Ine. 
Neiman-Marcus Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Otis Engineering Corp. 
Dr. Pepper Company 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Rowan Drilling Company, Inc. 
Southern Union Gas Company 
Sun Oil Company 
Temco Aircraft Corporation 
Texas Delivery Service 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
The Times Herald Printing Company 
Tom Thumb Stores, Ine. 
The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


Alan Wood Steel Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

The Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania 

Fels & Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 
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General Public Warehouse Company, Inc. 

Hercules Powder Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Kaiser Metal Products 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Condenser Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sandura Company 

Scott Paper Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

South ‘Chester Tube Company 

Strick Trailers (Division of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co.) 

Thiokol Chemical Company 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Acheson Industries, Inc. 

Allen Industries, Ine. 

American Motors Corporation 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Bull ee Division I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co. 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

D. W. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Dura Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Huron Portland Cement Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

R. C. Mahen Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatie Hone Corporation 

Mueller Brass Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

B. Siegel Co. 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Ince. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest National 
Association 

Bariod Division, National Lead Company 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

Brown Oil Tools, Ine. 

H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Duncan Coffee Co. 

E11 Paso Natural Gas Company 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 

Fish Engineering Corporation 

Fisk Electric Co. 

Hughes Tool Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Johnston Testers, Inc. 

Movible Offshore Co. 

Pan Geo Atlas Corporation 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Co. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

River Oaks Corporation 

San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturers Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Uncle Ben’s, Inc. 

United Carbon Company 

Union Carbide Chemicals Company 

Union Oil & Gas Corporation of Louisianz 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Western Natural Gas Co. 


MARYLAND 


The Arundel Corporation 
Baltimore Contractors, Ine. 
Cafritz Construction Co. 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Catalyst Research Corporation 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 
The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Ellicott Machinery Corporation 
Fair Lanes, Inc. 

L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Chas. H. 'l'ompkins Co. 

The Martin Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
McCormick & Co., Ine. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Merchants Terminal Corp. 
Montgomery County, Maryland 
The National Brewing Co. 

Schmidt Baking Co., Ine. 
Woodward & Lothrop Incorporated 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Cargill, Incorporated 

College of St. Thomas 

The Creamette Co. 

Curtis 1000, Inc. 

Coast to Coast Stores— 
Central Organization, Inc. 

The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 

Flour City Brush Company 

Federal Cartridge Corporation 
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First National Bank of Minneapolis 

Fullerton Lumber Company 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 

M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills, Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 

International Milling Company 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 

Josten Manufacturing Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 

Mayo Clinic 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Argo Construction Ltd. 
Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 
Belding Corticelli Limited 
Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
Limited 
Canada Cement Company Limited 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited 
Canadair Limited 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Canadian General Transit Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Industries Limited 
Canadian International Paper Company 
Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Marconi Company 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Schenley Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 
Gillette of Canada Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 
Molsons Brewery Limited 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Power Company 
Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
St. Lawrence Cornoration Limited 
The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 


Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 
Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 
Standard Chemical Limited 
Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Ine. 

The Aeroflex Corporation 

Alexander’s Department Stores, Ine. 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 

Allied Stores Corporation 

Amerace Corporation 

American Broadeasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Climax, Ine. 

American News Co., Inc. 

American Petroleum Institute 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

The American Thread Company 

Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Aveo Corporation 

Avon Products, Ine. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 

Becton, Dickinson and Co. 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 

Bigelow-Sanford Co., Ine. 

Blades & Macaulay 

The Borden Company 

Bristol Myers Company 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

California Oil Company— 
Eastern Division 

Canada Dry Corporation 

Celanese Corporation of America 

The Chase Manhattan Bank 

The Chemstrand Corporation 

Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 

Chipman Chemical Co. Ine. 

Ciba States Limited 

Cities Service Company, Inc. 

City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 

Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Columbian Carbon Company 

Commercial Solvents Corporation 

Commonwealth Services, Inc. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Continental Grain Company 

Corn Products Company 

Corporate Advisors, Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Daystrom, Inc. 

Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 

Dugan Brothers, Inc. 

Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 

Ebasco Services Incorporated 

Electrolux Corporation 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 

Esso Standard, Division of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Esso Research and Engineering Company ~*~ 

Ethy! Corporation 

Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York 
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The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Chemical Division) 
“oster-Wheeler Corp. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
M. & M.’s Candies A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Ine. 
Hess, Ine. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Howe Sound Company 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Interchemical Corp. 
The Irving Trust Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kentile, Ince. 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Knickerbocker Construction Co. 
Lerner Stores Corp. 
Lever Brothers Co. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 
The Lummus Company 
R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
letal & Thermit Corp. 
iorgan Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 
Philip Morris Incorporated 
Muzak Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
National Starch & Chemical Corp. 
The Nestle Company 
J.J. Newberry Company 
New York Herald-Tribune 
New York University 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Pan American International Oil Co. 
S. B. Penick & Co. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
The Pittston Company 
The Port of New York Authority 
Richardson-Merrell, Ine. 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Ine. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Revlon 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Riegel Paper Corporation 
Joseph FE. Seagram & Sons, Ine. 
Shein’s Express 
Simmons Company 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
t. Regis Paper Company 
'm. Spencer & Son Corp. 
ran Chemical Corporation 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Oil Co., Inc. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 


Union Carbide Corporation 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

U.S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel Service, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Walworth Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 

Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 

Worthington Corporation 

Yale Express System, Inc. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company & 
Wells Fargo Bank 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

Burgermeister Brewing Corp. 

The California Ink Co., Inc. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crowley Launch and Tugboat Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust Co. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Howard Terminal 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

League of California Cities 

Leslie Salt Company 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Co. of San Francisco 

Oregon, Nevada, California Fast Freight, 
Ine. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

The Salvation Army 

S & W Fine Foods, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

A. Teichert & Son, Inc. 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OKLAHOMA 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation 

O. R. Burden Construction Corp. 
Champlain Oil & Refining Co. 
Cities Service Petroleum Company 
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City of Tulsa 

First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Helmerich & Payne, Inc. 

Loffland Bros. Co. 

Oklahoma Cement Company 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 

Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Seismograph Corporation 

Service Pipe Line Company 

Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 

Skelly Oil Company 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 

Warren Petroleum Corporation 

Wilcox Oil Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Bumble Bee Seafoods, Inc. 

Columbia River Paper Co. 

Convoy Company 

First National Bank of Oregon 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 
Tektronix, Ine. 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Callery Chemical Company 

John F. Casey Company 
Consolidation Coal Company, Ine. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Slag Products Co. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equitable Gas Company 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Mobay Chemical Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 
The National Steel Corporation 
Neville Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 
Sargent Electric Company 

Schaefer Equipment Company 
Screw & Bolt Corporation 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 
Watson-Standard Company 
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Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


ST. LOUIS 


Alton Box Board Company 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Brown Shoe Company 

Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

Granite City Steel Co. 

Miss Hullings Cafeteria, Inc. 
Laclede Gas Company 

May Department Stores Company 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
Metal Goods Corporation 

Midwest Piping Co., Ine. 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Petrolite Corporation 

Ralston Purina Company 

Stix, Baer, Fuller & Co. 

Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey 
Union Electric Company 
Washington University 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Aerospace Corp. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 
Baker Oil Tools, Ine. 
Baker Bros. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company 
Belridge Oil Company 
Blue Diamond Co. 
(A Division of Flintkote Co.) 
C. F. Braun & Co. 
California Bank 
Capital Records, Inc. 
Carnation Company 
Citizens National Bank 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Cyprus Mines Corporation 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Global Van Lines, Inc. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
The Alfred Hart Company 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Kobe, Inc. 
Latchford Glass Company 
Litton Industries, Inc. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Macco Corporation 
Marquardt Corporation 
The McCulloch Corporation 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Monolith Portland Cement Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 
Owl] Enterprises 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Paramount Pictures Corporation 
Ramo-Woolridge Division 
Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 
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Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Security First National Bank 

Signal Oil & Gas Company 

Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 
Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 
Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Tidewater Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
Von’s Grocery Company 

Western Airlines, Inc. 

M. H. Whittier Company 


TORONTO 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 
Acme Paint & Varnish Limited 


Addressograph-Multigraph of Can., Ltd. 


Alsco Products of Canada, Ltd. 

Standard Products (Canada) 
td. 

The Borden Company, Limited 

Toronto Star Limited 

Brewers’ Warehousing Co., Ltd. 

The British American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Canada Life Assurance Company 

Canada Packers, Ltd. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd. 

Canadian Bechtel Limited 

Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Motorways Management 
Corp. Ltd. 

Canadian Oil Companies, Limited 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 

Coca-Cola, Ltd. 

Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company 


The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 


Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Duplate Canada Limited 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Canada, Ltd. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

General Steel Wares Limited 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 


International Business Machines Co. Ltd. 


en Harvester Co. of Canada, 

Ltd. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. S. Nicholson and Son Limited 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

The Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 

The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 

Philips Electronics Industries, Ltd. 

Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 

Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd. 

Principal Investments Ltd. 

The Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Reichhold Chemical (Canada) Limited 


A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Simoniz Company Limited 


.The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 


Smith Transport Limited 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corp. 
Toronto Star Limited 

Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 
Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Universal Plumbing & Heating Co. Ltd. 
Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 
Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 
Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 


Co. 
Noland Company, Inc. 
Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. 
Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 
A. H. Robins Company, Inc. 
F. S. Royster Guano Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 
Southern States Corporation 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association 

Boeing Company 

General Construction Company 

Halferty Canneries, Inc. 

Ketchikan Pulp Company 

New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Corporation 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 
(Kenworth Motor Truck Company 

Division) 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 


Allen-Bradley Company 

Amity Leather Products Co. 
Basie Products Corporation 
Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Bucyrus-Erie Co 

J. 1. Case Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 
Evinrude Motors 

First Wisconsin National Bank 
Glen Manufacturing Co. 
Globe-Union, Inc. 
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Harnischfeger Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Koehring Company 

.urth Malting Company 

sadish Co. 
Line Material Industries, 

McGraw-Edison Company 
Louis Allis Company 
Marathon (A Division of American Can 
Co.) 

Miller Brewing Company 
Milprint, Ine. 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 
Outboard Marine Corporation 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Ed. Schuster & Co. Ine. 
A. O. Smith Corporation 
Albert Trostel & Sons Company 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Florida 


inute Maid Company (A Division of 
The Coca-Cola Company) 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Motor Express, Ine. 


Illinois 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barber-Green Company 
Deere & Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 
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Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 
Boeing Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 


Nationwide Trailer Rental System, Inc. 


Louisiana 
California Oil Company 


Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 


Twenty Grand, Inc. 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 


Central Maine Power Company 
Great Northern Paper Co. 


Massachusetts 


Cabot Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 


W.S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The Seven-Up Company 


New Hampshire 
Brown Company 


New Jersey 


Mr. William Cole 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 


New York 


Carrier Corporation 

Corning Glass Works 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 


Ohio 


The American Crayon Company 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 
The Ohio Oil Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 


Pennsylvania 
AMP Incorporated 


Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 


Hardwick Stove Company 
Miller’s, Inc. 


Vermont 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 


Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company ~~ 


Wisconsin 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Fred Rueping Leather Company 


Canada 


British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
The E. B. Eddy Co. 

Legrade Ince. 

Western Canada Breweries Limited 


France (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Puerto Rico 
Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 
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Charles G. Gould Is President of 
Central Massachusetts Chapter, 
ASIM 


ASIM, has elected Charles G. 
Gould of Bay State Abrasive Prod- 
ucts Company, president. 

Serving with Mr. Gould are: 
John L. Mattson, Fitchburg Paper 
Company, vice-president ; J. Mason 
Washburn, Draper Corporation, 
secretary, and Ward H. Cann, 
Grinnell Corporation, treasurer. 

Directors are: Harold E. Keyes, 
Jr., Brown & Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company; and Robert R. Neil- 
son, Morgan Construction Com- 
pany. 


Steven R. Penton Heads 
Cleveland Chapter, ASIM 


Steven R. Penton of Oglebay 
Norton Company is the new presi- 
dent of Cleveland Chapter, ASIM, 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Cudahy Publishing Company 
6141 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 


Central Massachusetts Chapter, © 


succeeding Miss Julia Sullivan who 
remains Chapter Representative 
and a Member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of The American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. 

Other officers are: Willard W. 
Thomas, Campus Sweater & Sports- 
wear Co., vice-president; Leonard 
J. Gee, Pickands Mather & Com- 
pany, vice president; Clayton R. 
James, Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, treasurer; and Miss 
Frances Polter, Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, secretary. 


New Officers Are Elected by 
The Insurance Buyers Association 
of Pittsburgh, ASIM 


T. G. Noel of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation has been elected 
president of the Insurance Buyers 
Association of Pittsburgh, ASIM. 

Serving with Mr. Noel are: R. 
C. Miller, Koppers Company, Inc., 
first vice-president; W. S. Harri- 


policies. 


Kane, 


@ Keeps you up-to-date on various types of insurance coverage plans and 


son, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, second vice-president; L. F. 
Equitable Gas Company, 
treasurer; and R. H. Francis, West 
inghouse Air Brake Company, sec- 
retary. 


Don M. Stuart Is President of 
Toronto Insurance Buyers 
Association, ASIM 


Toronto Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation, ASIM, has named Don 
M. Stuart of Canada Packers Ltd., 
president. 


Jack A. Douglas of Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Ltd. is vice- 
president; Art W. Welbanks, Can- 
ada Life Assurance Company, sec- 
retary; and Fred A. Morley, Fa- 
mous Players Canadian Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., treasurer. 

J. G. Hird of The Simpson Com- 
pany represents his chapter on the 
Board of Directors of ASIM. 


Men of Management ... For Guidance in Purchasing and Administering the Best 
Possible Insurance Programs for Your Company, turn fo... 


-INSURANCE BUYER'S Guide 


A Monthly Newsletter Ready to Serve You 


@ Assists you in properly covering the risks to which your company is ex- 
posed, at the most advantageous premium. 


PROTECT YOUR CLIENT AND YOURSELF BY 


INSURANCE 
BUYER’S GUIDE READING THE INSURANCE BUYER’S GUIDE 
@ WRITTEN by impartial commercial insur- 


ance buyers. 
TOUCHES on fundamentals in a brief and 


lems of the man who 
pays the premium. 


| the education and prob- 


concise manner. 


lowed up. 


Please enter my order for a one year subscription to: 


INSURANCE BUYER’S GUIDE (issued monthly) 


@ PROVIDES suggestions that should be fol- 
* 


HELPS you furnish the custom tailored ser- 
vice each client requires. 


FIRM. 


CITY. 


Cudahy Publishing Company 
(A subsidiary of Callaghan & Company 

One of the Nation’s Oldest Law Book Publishers) 

6141 North Cicero Avenue Chicago 46, Illinois 
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any, 
‘est 
sec- 
PROTECTION... when 
construction goes underground! 
As- 
Don 
td., Hundreds of feet below the earth’s surface these 
human moles blast and carve through solid rock to 
i excavate giant storage caverns in which to store 
to hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of LP gas. 
sec- Providing insurance safeguards for such an 
Fa- operation as this demands the utmost in creative 
ra- application of insurance. Special skills born of 
long experience in the development of sound 
om- insurance coverages for difficult and unusual 
the projects are constantly being employed by 
Marsh & McLennan to protect On thejob fii . 
its clients’ interests, whatever or wherevera My 
wherever they may be. cients hi 
Such is the insurance service y 
available to you... at home or 
world-wide. . . through our 
ee 3 international network of offices. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


| Insurance Brokers 
' CONSULTING ACTUARIES e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


. . Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston St. Louis ) 
PR aa Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa 

ada Atlanta Miami New Orleans Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland San Diego Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Caracas London 
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IN RIOD » « s and throughout the free world, AIU is recognized as a trusted 
symbol of security ... the security of first-class insurance protection of properties 
and liabilities ... insurance written in first-class U.S. companies. AIU’s reputation 
as a leader in the insurance of international risks has been earned through more 
than 40 years in this field. The facilities and service of AIU are of the finest... and 
are available to you through your customary broker or agent. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Offices in Rio and other principal cities of the world, including — 


Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Houston + Los Angeles * Miami * New Orleans * New York + Portland + San Francisco * Seattle + Tulsa +» Washington, D.C. 


ar. 
WORLD, 
& 
14, 
5. 


